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CHAPTER XLVI. LADY SARAH’S MISSION. 


Towarps the end of June the family at 
Cross Hall were in great perturbation. 
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In the first place it had been now settled | 


ie 


| Pe trons | 
{ 
undignified tidings—but still tidings which 
were received with i:terest. Mrs. Toff 
had connections with Scumberg’s, and 
heard through these connections that 
things at Scumberg’s were not going on 
ina happy way- Mrs. Toff’s correspondent 
declared that the marquis had hardly been 
out of his bed since he had been knocked 


that they were to go back to the great | into the fireplace. Mrs. Toff, who had 
house early in July. This might have | never loved the dean, and had never ap- 
been a source of unalloyed gratification. | proved of that alliance, perhaps made the 
The old marchioness had been made very | most of this. But the report, which was 
unhappy by the change to Cross Hall, and | first made to the dowager herself, caused 
had persisted in calling her new home a| very great uneasiness. The old lady said 
wretched farmhouse. Both Lady Susanna | that she must go up to London herself to 
and Lady Amelia were quite alive to the | nurse her son. Then a letter was written 


advantages of the great mansion. Lord | 
George had felt that his position in the 
country had been very much injured by | 
recent events. This might partly have | 
come from his residence in London; but 
had, no doubt, been chiefly owing to the | 
loss of influence arising from the late | 
migration. He was glad enough to go | 
back again. But Lady Sarah was strongly | 
opposed to the new movement. “I don’t | 


to be turned out again,” she had said to 
her brother and sisters. 

“ Bat mamma is particularly anxious to 
go,” Amelia had replied. 

“You can’t expect mamma to think 
correctly about Brotherton,” said Lady 
Sarah. “He is vicious and fickle, and I 
do not like to feel that any of us should 
be in his power.” But Lady Sarah, who 
had never been on good terms with her 
elder brother, was overruled, and every- 
body knew that in July the family was to 
return to Manor Cross. 

Then there came tidings from London 
—unauthorised tidings, and, one may say, 
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by Lady Amelia to her brother, asking 
for true information. This was the 
answer which Lady Amelia received : 

“ Dear A.,—I’m pretty well, thank you. 
Don’t trouble yourselves.—Yours, ) 

“T’m sure he’s dying,” said the mar- 
chioness, “‘ and he’s too noble-hearted to 
speak of his sufferings.” Nevertheless 
she felt that she did not dare to go up to 
Scumberg’s just at present. 

Then there came further tidings. Mrs. 
Toff was told that the Italian marchioness 
had gone away, and had taken Popenjoy 
with her. There was not anything neces- 
sarily singular in this. When a gentleman 
is going abroad with his family, he and 
his family need not as a matter of course 
travel together. Lord Brotherton had 
declared his purpose of returning to Italy, 
and there could be no reason why his 
wife, with the nurses and the august 
Popenjoy, should not go before him. It 
was just such an arrangement as such a 
man as Lord Brotherton would certainly 
make. But Mrs. Toff was sure that there 
was more in ft than this. The Italian 
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marchioness had gone off very suddenly. 
There had been no grand packing up; 
but there had been some very angry words. 
And Popenjoy, when he was taken away, 
was supposed to be in a very poor con- 
dition of health. All this created renewed 
doubts in the mind of Lord George, or 
rather, perhaps, renewed hopes. Perhaps, 
after all, Popenjoy was not Popenjoy. And 
even if he were, it séemed that everyone 
concurred in thinking that the poor boy 
would die. Surely the marquis would 
not have allowed a sick child to be carried 
away by an indiscreet Italian mother, if he 
cared much for the sick child. But then 
Lord George had no real knowledge of 
these transactions. All this had come 
through Mrs. Toff, and he was hardly able 
to rely upon Mrs. Toff. Could he have 
communicated with the dean, the dean 
would have soén found out the truth. 


The dean would have flown up to London | 
and have known all about it in a couple | 


of hours; but Lord George was not active 
and clever as the dean. 

Then he wrote a letter to his brother as 
follows : 

“My pear Broraerton,—We have heard 
through Mr. Knox that you wish us to 
move to Manor Cross at once, and we are 
preparing to doso. It is very kind of you 
to let us have the house, as Cross Hall is 
not all that my mother likes, and as there 
would hardly be room for us should my 
wife have children. I ought perhaps to 
have told you sooner that she is expecting 
such an event. We hear too that you are 
thinking of starting for Italy very soon, 
and that the marchioness and Popenjoy 
have already gone. Would it suit you to 
tell us something of your future plans? 
It is not that I want to be inquisitive, but 
that I should like to know, with reference 
to your comfort and our own, whether you 
think that you will be back at Manor Cross 
next year. Of course we should be very 
sorry to be in your way, but we should 
not like to give up Cross Hall till we know 
that it will not be wanted again. 

“T hope youare getting better. I could 
of course come up to town at a moment’s 
notice, if you wished to see me.—Yours 
affectionately, Grorce Germain.” 

There was nothing in this letter which 
ought to have made any brother angry, 
but the answer which came to it certainly 
implied that the marquis had received it 
with dudgeon. 

“My pear Georce,” the marquis said, 
“T can give you no guarantee that I 


shall not want Manor Cross again, and 
you ought not to expect it. If you and 
the family go there, of course I must 
have rent for Cross Hall. I don’t sup- 
pose I shall ever recover altogether from 
the injury that cursed brute did me.— 
Yours, a” 

“As to your coming family of course I 
can say nothing. You won’t expect me to 
be very full of joy. Nevertheless, for the 
honour of the family, I hope it is all right.” 

There was a brutality about this which 
for a time made the expectant father 
almost mad. He tore the letter at once 
into fragments, so that he might be ready 
with an answer if asked to show it to his 
sisters. Lady Sarah had known of his 
writing, and did ask as to her brother's 
answer. ‘ Of course he told me nothing,” 
said Lord George. ‘He is not like any 
other brother that ever lived.” 

“May I see his letter?” 

“T have destroyed it. It was not fit to 
| be seen. He will not say whether he 
means to come back next year or not.” 

“T would not stir, if it were for me to 
determine,” said Lady Sarab. ‘ Nobody 
ever ought to live in another person’s house 
as long as he has one of his own; and of 
all men certainly not in Brotherton’s.” 
Nevertheless, the migration went on, and 
early in July the marchioness was once 
more in possession of her own room at 
Manor Cross, and Mrs. Toff was once again 
in the ascendant. 

But what was to be done about Mary ? 
Had Popenjoy been reported to enjoy 
robust health, and had Mary been as Mary 
was a month or two since, the marchioness 
and Lady Susanna would have been con- 
tented that the present separation should 
have been permanent. They would at 
any rate have taken no steps to put an 
end to it, which would not have implied 
abject submission on Mary’s part. But 
now things were so altered! If this 
Popenjoy should die, and if Mary should 
have a son, Mary’s position would be one 
which they could not afford to overlook. 
Though Mary should be living in absolute 
rebellion with that horrid dean, still her 
Popenjoy would in course of time be the 
Popenjoy, and nothing that any Germain 
could do would stand in her way. Her 
Popenjoy would be Popenjoy as soon as 
the present marquis should die, and the 
family estates would all in due time be 
his! Her position had been becoming 
daily more honourable as these rumours 
were received. Everyone at Manor Cross, 
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down to the boy in the kitchen, felt that 
her dignity had been immeasurably in- 
creased. Her child should now certainly 
be born at Manor Cross, though the 
Deanery would have been quite good 
enough had the present Popenjoy been 
robust. Something must be done. The 
marchioness was clear that Mary should 
be taken into favour and made much of— 
even hinted that she should not be asked 
to make shirts and petticoats—if only she 
could be separated fom the pestilential 
dean. She spoke in private to her son, 
who declared that nothing would separate 
Mary from her father. “I don’t think I 
could entertain him after what he did to 
Brotherton,” said the marchioness, burst- 
ing into tears. 

There were great consultations at Manor 
Cross, in which the wisdom of Lady Sarah 
and Lady Susanna, and sometimes the 
good offices of Lady Alice Holdenough, 
were taxed to the utmost. Lady Sarah 
had since the beginning of these latter 
troubles been Mary’s best friend, though 
neither Mary nor the dean had known of 
her good services. She had pretty nearly 
understood the full horror of the accusa- 
tion brought by the marquis, and had in 
her heart acquitted the dean. Though 
she was hard she was very just. She 
believed no worse evil of Mary than that 
she had waltzed, when her husband had 
wished her not todo so. To Lady Sarah 
all waltzing was an abomination, and 
disobedience to legitimate authority was 
abominable also. 
been taken to London, and had been 
thrown into temptation, and was very 
young. Lady Sarah knew that her own 
life was colourless, and was contented. 


But she could understand that women | 
differently situated should not like a colour- | brought to promise silence. 


less existence. She had seen Adelaide 
Houghton and her sister-in-law together, 
and had known that her brother’s lot had 
fallen in much the better place, and to 
her, any separation between those whom 
God had bound together -was shocking 
and wicked. Lady Susanna was louder 
and less just. She did not believe that 
Mary had done anything to merit ex- 


pulsion from the family; but she did | 


think that her return to it should be 
accompanied by sackcloth and ashes. | 
Mary had been pert to her, and she was | 
not prone to forgive. Lady Alice had no | 
opinion, could say nothing about it; but | 
would be happy if, by her services, she 
could assuage matters. 


But then Mary had | 


“Does she ever talk of him?” Lady 
Susanna asked. 

““Not to me; I don’t think she dares. 
But whenever he goes there she is de- 
lighted to see him.” 

“He has not been for the last ten days,” 
said Lady Sarah. 

“T don’t think he will ever go again— 
unless it be to fetch her,” said Lady 
Susanna. “I don’t see how he can keep 
on going there, when she won’t do as he 
bids her. I never heard of such a thing! 
Why should she choose to live with her 
father when she is his wife? I can’t 
understand it at all.” 

“There has been some provocation,” 
said Lady Sarah. 

“What provocation? I don’t know of 
any. Just to please her fancy, George 
had to take a house in London, and live 
there against his own wishes.” 

“It was natural that she should go to 
the Deanery for a few days; but when she 
was there no one went to see her.” 

“Why did she not come here first ?” 
said Lady Susanna. “ Why did she take 
/upon herself to say where she would go, 
instead of leaving it to her husband? Of 
course it was the deen. How can any 
man be expected to endure that his wife 
should be governed by her father instead 
of by himself? I think George has been 
very forbearing.” 

“You have hardly heard the whole 
story,” said Lady Sarah. “ Nor doI wish 
to tell it. Things were said which never 
should have been spoken. If you will have 
me, Alice, I will go to Brotherton for a day 
or two, and then I will go and see her.” 

And so it was arranged. No one in the 
house was told of the new plan, Lady 
Susanna having with difficulty been 
Lady Sarah’s 
visit was of course announced, and that 





| alone created great surprise, as Lady 
Sarah very rarely left home. The mar- 


chioness had two or three floods of tears 
over it, and suggested that the carriage 
would be wanted for the entire day. This 
evil, however, was altogether escaped, as 
| Lady Alice had a carriage of her own. “I 
/am sure I don’t know who is to look after 
| Mrs. Green,” said the marchioness. Mrs. 
Green was an old woman of ninety, 
who was supported by Germain charity, 
and was visited almost daily by Lady 
Sarah. But Lady Amelia promised that 
she would undertake Mrs. Green. “Of 
course I’m nobody,” said the marchioness. 
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Mrs. Toff and all who knew the family 
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were sure that the marchioness would, in 
truth, enjoy her temporary freedom from 
her eldest daughter’s control. 

Whatever might have been Lord George’s 
suspicion, he said nothing about it. It 
had not been by agreement with him that 
the ladies of the family had abstained 
from calling on his wife. He had ex- 
pressed himself in very angry terms as to 
the dean’s misconduct’ in keeping her in 
Brotherton, and in his wrath had said 
more than once that he would never speak 
to the dean again. He had not asked 
anyone to go there; but neither had he 
asked them not to do so. In certain of 
his moods he was indignant with his 
sisters for their treatment of his wife; 
and then again he would say to himself 
that it was impossible that they should 
go into the dean’s house after what the 
dean had done. Now, when he heard 
that his eldest sister was going to the 
Close, he said not a word. 

On the day of her arrival Lady Sarah 
knocked at the Deanery door alone. Up 
to this moment she had never put her 
foot in the house. Before the marriage 
she had known the dean but slightly, and 
the visiting to be done by the family very 
rarely fell to her share. The streets of 
Brotherton were almost strange to her, so 
little was she given to leave the sphere of 
her own duties. In the hall, at the door 
of his study, she met the dean. He was 
so surprised that he hardly knew how to 
greet her. “I am come to call upon 
Mary,” said Lady Sarah, very brusquely. 

“ Better late than never,” said the dean, 
with a smile. 

“*T hope so,” said Lady Sarah, very 
solemnly. “I hope that I am not doing 
that which ought not to be done. May I 
see her ?” 

“Of course you can see her. I daresay 
she will be delighted. Is your carriage 
here ?” 

“Tam staying with my sister. Shall I 
go upstairs ?” 

Mary was in the garden, and Lady 
Sarah was alone for a few minutes in the 
drawing-room. Of course she thought 
the time was spent in conference by the 
father and daughter; but the dean did 
not even see his child. He was anxious 
enough himself that the quarrel should be 
brought to an end, if only that end could 
be reached by some steps to be taken first 
by the other side. Mary, as she entered 
the room, was almost frightened, for Lady 
Sarah had certainly been the greatest of 








the bugbears when she was living at 
Manor Cross. “I am come to con- 
gratulate you,” said Lady Sarah, putting 
her hand out straight before her. 

“ Better late than never.” Mary did not 
say so, as her father had done, but only 
thought it. ‘“‘Thank you,” she said, in a 
very low voice. “ Has anyone else come ?” 

‘No; no one else. I am with Alice, 
and as I have very, very much to say, I 
have come alone. Oh, Mary, dear Mary, 
is not this sad?” Mary was not at all 
disposed to yield, or to acknowledge that 
the sadness was, in any degree, her fault; 
but she remembered, at the moment, that 
Lady Sarah had never called her “ dear 
Mary” before. ‘ Don’t you wish that you 
were back with George ?” 

“Of course I do. How can I wish 
anything else P ” 

“Why don’t you go back to him ?” 

“Let him come here and fetch me, and 
be friends with papa. He promised that 
he would come and stay here. Is he well, 
Sarah?” 

“Yes; he is well.” 

“ Quite well? Give him my love—my 
best love. Tell him that in spite of every- 
thing I love him better than all the world.” 

“*T am sure you do.” 

“Yes; of course I do. I could be so 
happy now if he would come to me.” 

“You can go to him. I will take you 
if you wish it.” ; 

** You don’t understand,” said Mary. 

“What don’t I understand ? ” 

“ About papa.” 

“Will he not let you go to your 
husband ? ” 

‘**T suppose he would let me go; but if 
I were gone what would become of him ?” 


Lady Sarah did not, in truth, under- 
stand this. ‘‘When he gave you to be 
married,” she said, ‘‘of course he knew 


that you must go away from him and live 
with your husband, A father does not 
expect a married daughter to stay in his 
own house.” 

“But he expects to be able to go to 
hers. He does not expect to be quarrelled 
with by everybody. If I were to go to 
Manor Cross, papa cou'dn’t even come 
and see me.” 

“T think he could.” 

“You don’t know papa if you fancy he 
would go into any house in which he was 
not welcome. Of course I know that you 
have all quarrelled with him. You think, 
because he beat the marquis up in London, 
that he oughtn’t ever to be spoken to 
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again. But I love him for what he did 
more dearly than ever. He did it for 
my sake. He was defending me, and 
defending George. I have done nothing 
wrong. If it is only for George’s sake, I 
will never admit that I have deserved to be 
treated in this way. None of you have come 
to see me before, since I came back from 
London, and now George doesn’t come.” 

“We should all have been kind to you 
if you had come to us first.” 

“Yes; and then I should never have 
been allowed to be here at all. Let George 
come and stay here, if it is only for two 
days, and be kind to papa, and then I will 
go with him to Manor Cross.” 

Lady Sarah was much surprised by 
the courage and persistence of the young 
wife’s plea. The girl had become a 
woman, and was altered in appearance. 
She certainly looked older, but then she was 
certainly much more beautiful than before. 
She was dressed, not richly, but with care, 
and looked like a woman of high family. 
Lady Sarah, who never changed either 
the colour or the material of her brown 
morning-gown, liked to look at her, telling 
herself that, should it ever be this woman’s 
fate to be Marchioness of Brotherton, she 
would not in appearance disgrace the 
position. “I hope you can understand 
a we are very anxious about you,” she 
said. 

“T don’t know.” 

“You might know, then. 
will be a Germain.” 

“ Ah—yes—for that! You can’t think 
I am happy without George. I am longing 
all day long from morning to night, that 
he will come back to me. But after all 
that has happened, I must do what papa 
advises. If I were just to go to Manor 
Cross now, and allow myself to be carried 
there alone, you would all feel that I had 
been—forgiven. Isn’t that true?” 

“You would be very welcome.” 

“Susanna would forgive me, and your 
mother. And I should be like a girl who 
has been punished, and who is expected to 
remember ever so long that she has been 
naughty. 1 won’t be forgiven, except by 
George, and he has nothing to forgive. 
You would all think me wicked if I were 


Your baby 


there, because I would not live in your 
ways.” 

“We should not think you wicked, 
Mary.” 


“Yes; you would. You thought me 
wicked before.” 
“Don’t you believe we love you, Mary ?” 





She considered a moment before she 
made a reply, but then made it very 
clearly. “No,” she said, “I don’t think 


you do. George loves me. Oh, I hope 
he loves me!” 
“You may be quite sure of that. And 


I love you.” 

“Yes; just as you love all people, 
because the Bible tells you. That is not 
enough.” 

“T will love you like a sister, Mary, if 
you will come back to us.” 

She liked being asked. She was longing 
to be once more with her husband. She 
desired of all things to be able to talk to 
him on her coming hopes. There was 
something in the tone of Lady Sarah’s 
voice, different from the tones of old, 
which had its effect. She would promise 
to go if only some slightest concession 
could be made, which should imply that 
neither she nor her father had given just 
cause of offence. And she did feel—she 
was always feeling—that her husband 
ought to remember that she had never 
brought counter-charges against him. She 
had told no one of Mrs. Houghton’s letter. 
She was far too proud to give the slightest 
hint that she too had her grievance. But 
surely he should remember it. “I should 
like to go,” she said. 

“ Then come back with me to-morrow.” 
Lady Sarah had come only on this busi- 
ness, and if the business were completed 
there would be no legitimate reason for 
her prolonged sojourn at Brotherton. 

“Would George come here for one 
night?” 

“Surely, Mary, you would not drive a 
bargain with your husband ? ” 

* But papa!” 

“Your father can only be anxious for 
your happiness.” 

“Therefore I must be anxious for his. 
I can’t say that I'll go without asking 
him.” 

“Then ask him, and come in and see me 
at Alice’s house this afternoon. And tell 
your father that I say you shall be received 
with all affection.” 

Mary made no promise that she would 
do even this as Lady Sarah took her 
leave; but she did at once consult her 
father. “Of course you can go if you 
like it, dearest.” 

* But you!” 

“Never mind me. I am thinking only 
of you. They will be different to you 
now that they think you will be the mother 
of the heir.” 
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“Would you take me, and stay there, 
for one night ?” 

“T don’t think I could do that, dear. I 
do not consider that I have been exactly 
asked.” 

“ But if they will ask you?” 

“T cannot ask to be asked. To tell 
the truth, Iam not at all anxious to be 
entertained at Manor Cross. They would 
always be thinking of that fireplace into 
which the marquis fell.” 

The difficulty was very great, and Mary 
could not see her way through it. She 
did not go to Dr. Holdenough’s house that 
afternoon, but wrote a very short note to 
Lady Sarah, begging that George might 
come over and talk to her. 


CHAPTER XLVII. ‘* THAT YOUNG FELLOW 
IN THERE.” 


A pay or two after this Lord George 
did call at the Deanery, but stayed there 
only for a minute or two, and on that 
occasion did not even speak of Mary’s 
return to Manor Cross. He was consider- 
ably flurried, and showed his wife the 
letter which had caused his excitement. 
It was from his brother, and like most of 
the marquis’s letters was very short. 

“T think you had better come up and 
see me. I’m not very well. _” 

That was the entire letter, and he was 
now on his way to London. 

“Do you think it is much, George ?” 

“He would not write like that unless 
he were really ill. He has never recovered 
from the results of that—accident.” 

Then it occurred to Mary that if the 
marquis were to die, and Popenjoy were 
to die, she would at once be the Marchioness 
of Brotherton, and that people would say 
that her father had raised her to the title 
by—killing the late lord. And it would 
be so. There was something so horrible 
in this that she trembled as she thought 
of it. “Oh, George!” 

“Tt is very—very sad.” 

“Tt was his fault; wasn’t it? I would 
give all the world that he were well; but 
it was his fault.” Lord George was silent. 
“Oh, George, dear George, acknowledge 
that. Was it notso? Do you not think 
so? Could papa stand by and hear him 
call me such names as that? Could you 
have done so? ” 

“A man should not be killed for an 
angry word.” 

‘Papa did not mean to kill him!” 

“T can never be reconciled to the man 
who has taken the life of my brother.” 








“Do you love your brother better than 
me?” 

“ You and your father are not one.” 

“ Tf thig is to be said of him I will always 
be one with papa. He did it for my sake 
and for yours. If they send him to prison 
I will go with him. George, tell the 
truth about it.” 

“T always tell the truth,” he said 
angrily. 

“Did he not do right to protect his 
girl’s name? I will never leave him now; 
never. If everybody is against him, I 
will never leave him.” 

No good was to be got from the inter- 
view. Whatever progress Lady Sarah 
may have made was altogether undone by 
the husband’s sympathy for his injured 
brother. Mary declared to herself that if 
there must be two sides, if there must be 
a real quarrel, she could never be happy 
again, but that she certainly would not 
now desert her father. Then she was 
left alone. Ah, what would happen if the 
man were todie ? Would any woman ever 
have risen to high rank in so miserable a 
manner? In her tumult of feelings she 
told her father everything, and was 
astonished by hisequanimity. “It may be 
so,” he said, “ and if so, there will be con- 
siderable inconvenience.” 

** Inconvenience, papa 

“There will be a coroner’s inquest, arid 
perhaps some kind of trial. But when the 
truth comes out no English jury will 
condemn me.” 

** Who will tell the trath, papa? ” 

The dean knew it all, and was well 
aware that there would be no one to tell 
the truth on his behalf, no one to tell it in 
such guise that a jury would be entitled 
to accept the telling as evidence. A 
verdict of manslaughter, with punishment 
at the discretion of the judge, would be 
the probable result. But the dean did not 
choose to add to his daughter’s discomfort 
by explaining this. ‘The chances are 
that this wretched man is dying. No 
doubt his health is bad. How should the 
health of such a man be good? But had 
he been so hurt as to die from it, the 
doctor would have found something out 
long since. He may be dying, but he is 
not dying from what I did to him.” The 
dean was disturbed, but in his perturbation 
he remembered that if the man were to 
die, there would be nothing but that little 
alien Popenjoy between his daughter and 
the title. 

Lord George hurried up to town, and 
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took a room for himself at an hotel in 
Jermyn Street. He would not go to 
Scumberg’s, as he did not wish to mix 
his private life with that of his brother. 
That afternoon he went across, and was 
told that lis brother would see him at 
three o’clock the next day. Then he 
interrogated Mrs. Walker as to his brother's 
condition. Mrs. Walker knew nothing 
about it, except. that the marquis lay in 
bed during the most of his time, and that 
Dr. Pullbody was there every day. Now 
Dr. Pullbody was an eminent physician, 
and had the marquis been dying from an 
injury in his back, an eminent surgeon 
would have been required. Lord George 
dined at his club on a mutton-chop and a 
half-pint of sherry, and then found him- 
self terribly dull. What could he do with 
himself? Whither could he betake him- 
self? So he walked across Piccadilly and 
went to the old house in Berkeley Square. 

He had certainly become very sick of 
the woman there. He had discussed the 
matter with himself, and had found ont 
that he did not care one straw for her. 
He had acknowledged to himself that she 
was a flirt, a mass of affectation, and a 
liar. And yet he went to her house. She 
would be soft to him and would flatter 
him. She would make him welcome, and 
in spite of his manifest neglect would try, 
for the hour, to make him comfortable. 

He was shown up into the drawing- 
room, and there he found Jack De Baron, 
Guss Mildmay, and Mr. Houghton, fast 
asleep. The host was wakened up to bid 
him welcome, but was soon slumbering 
again. De Baron and Guss Mildmay had 
been playing bagatelle—or flirting——in the 
back drawing-room, and after a word or 
two returned to their game. “Ill, is he? ” 
said Mrs. Houghton, speaking of the 
marquis; “I suppose he has never re- 
covered from that terrible blow.” 

“T have not seen him yet, but I am told 
that Dr. Pullbody is with him.” 

“What a tragedy—if anything should 
happen! She has gone away; has she 
not?” 

“T do not know. I did not ask.” 





“‘T think she has gone, and that she has 
taken the child with her; a poor puny thing. 


I made Houghton go there to enquire, and 


“Ts that right P—when all this is going 
on?” 

“T don’t think anything is right,” he 
said, gloomily. 

“ Hasshe—quarrelled with you, ey - 
At the sound of his christian-name from 
the wife’s lips he looked round at the 
sleeping husband. He was quite sure 
that Mr. Houghton would not like to hear 
his wife call him George. “ He sleeps like 
a church,” said Mrs. Houghton, in a low 
voice. The two were sitting close together, | 
and Mr. Houghton’s arm-chair was at 
a considerable distance. The occasional 
knocking of the balls, and the continued 
sound of voices, was to be heard from the 
other room. “If you have separated from 
her I think you ought to tell me.” 

“T saw her to-day as I came through.” 

“But she does not go to Manor Cross?” 

*‘She has been at the Deanery since 
she went down.” 

Of course this woman knew of the 
uarrel which had taken place in London. 
f course she had been aware that Lady 

George had stayed behind in opposition to 
her husband’s wishes. Of course she had 
learned every detail as to the Kappa-kappa. 
She took it for granted that Mary was in 
love with Jack De Baron, and thought it 
quite natural that she should be so. “She 
never understood you as I should have 
done, George,” whispered the lady. Lord 
George again looked at the sleeping man, 
who grunted and moved. “He would 
hardly hear a pistol go off.” 

“Shouldn’t I? ” said the sleeping man, 
rubbing away the flies from his nose. 
Lord George wished himself back at his 
club. 

“* Come out into the balcony,” said Mrs, 
Houghton. She led the way and he was 
obliged to follow her. There was a balcony 
to this house surrounded with full-grown 
shrubs, so that they who stood there could 
hardly be seen from the road below. ‘“ He 
never knows what anyone is saying.” As 
she spoke she came close up to her visitor. 
“ At any rate he has the merit of never 
troubling me or himself by any jealousies.” 

“T should be very sorry to give him 
cause,” said Lord George. 

“ What’s that you say?” Poor Lord 
George had simply been awkward, having 


he saw the child. I hear from my father | intended no severity. ‘“ Have you given 


that we are to congratulate you.” 
“Things are too sad for congratulation.” 
“Tt is horrible; is it not? And Mary | 
is with her father.” 
“Yes, she’s at the Deanery.” | 


| him no cause P”’ 


“TI meant that I should be sorry to 
trouble him.” 

“Ah—h! That is a different thing.” 
Then there was a pause. “You do love 
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me, George?” There was a beautiful 
moon that was bright through the green 
foliage, and there was a smell of sweet 
exotics, and the garden of the Square was 
mysteriously pretty as it lay below them 
in the moonlight. He stood silent, making 
no immediate answer to this appeal. He 
was in truth plucking up his courage for 
a great effort. ‘Say that you love me. 
After all that is passed you must love me.” 
Still he was silent. ‘“ George, will you not 
speak P” 

“Yes; I will speak.” 

“Well, sir!” 

“T do not love you.” 

“What! But you are laughing at me. 
You have some scheme or some plot going 
on.” 

“T have nothing going on. It is better 
to say it. I love my wife.” 

“Psha! love her—yes, as you would a 
doll or any pretty plaything. I loved her 
too, till she took it into her stupid head 
to quarrel with me. I don’t grudge her 
such love as that. She is a child.” 

It occurred to Lord George at the 
moment that his wife had certainly more 
than an infantine will of her own. ‘“ You 
don’t know her,”’ he said. 

“ And now, after all, you tell me to my 
face that you do not loveme! Why have 
you sworn so often that you did?” He 
hadn’t sworn it often. He had never 
sworn it at all since she had rejected him. 
He had been induced to admit a passion 
in the most meagre terms. ‘ Do you own 
yourself to be false ?” she asked. 

“T am true to my wife.” 

“Your wife! And is that to be all?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Houghton; that had better 
be all.” 

“Then why did you come here? Why 
are you here now?” She had not ex- 
pected such courage from him, and almost 
thought more of him now than she had 
ever thought before. ‘“ How dare you 
come to this house at all?” 

“ Perhaps I should not have come.” 

“ And I am nothing to you?” she asked 
in her most plaintive accents. “‘ After all 
those scenes at Manor Cross you can think 
of me with indifference?” There had been 
no scenes, and as she spoke he shook his 
head, intending to disclaim them. ‘“ Then 
go!” How was he to go? Was he to 
wake Mr. Houghton? Was he to disturb 
that other loving couple P Was he to say 
no word of farewell to her? ‘Oh, stay,” 
she added, “and unsay it all—unsay it all, 
and give no reason, and it shall be as 





though it were never said.” Then she 
seized him by the arm, and looked up into 
his eyes. Mr. Houghton moved restlessly 
in his chair and coughed aloud. “ He’ll 
be off again in half a moment,” said Mrs. 
Houghton. Then he was silent, and she 
was silent, looking at him. And he heard 
a word or two come clearly from the back 
drawing-room. 

“You will, Jack ; won’t you, dear Jack?” 

The ridicule of the thing touched even 
him. “I think I had better go,” he said. 

“Then go!” 

“ Good-night, Mrs. Houghton.” 

“T will not say good-night. I will 
never speak to you again. You are not 
worth speaking to. You are false. I 
knew that men could be false, but not so 
false as you. Even that young fellow in 
there has some heart. He loves your— 
darling wife, and will be true to his love.” 
She was a very devil in her wickedness. 
He started as though he had been stung, 
and rushed inside for his hat. ‘“ Hallo, 
Germain, are you going?” said the man 
of the house, rousing himself for the 
moment. 

“Yes, I am going. Where did I leave 
my hat?” 

“You put it on the piano,” said Mrs. 
Houghton in her mildest voice, standing 
atthe window. Then he seized his hat and 
went off. 
is,” she said, as she entered the room. 

“ A very good sort of fellow,” said Mr. 
Houghton. 

“ He’s a gentleman all round,” said Jack 
De Baron. Jack knew pretty well how 
the land lay, and could guess what had 
occurred. 

“T am not so sure of that,” said the 
lady. “If he were a gentleman as you 
say all round, he would not be so much 
afraid of his elder brother. He has come 
up to town now merely because Brotherton 
sent to him, and when he went to Scum- 
berg’s the marquis would not see him. He 
is just like his sisters, priggish, punctilious, 
and timid.” 

‘“* He has said something nasty to you,” 
remarked her husband, “or you would not 
speak of him like that.” 

She had certainly said something very 
nasty to him. As he returned to his club 
he kept on repeating to himself her last 
words: ‘‘He loves your darling wife.” 
Into what a mass of trouble had he not 
fallen through the dean’s determination 
that his daughter should live in London! 
He was told on all sides that this man 


“What a very stupid man he 
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was in love with his wife, and he knew, 
he had so much evidence for knowing, 
that his wife liked the man. And now he 
was separated from his wife, and she 
could go whither her father chose to take 
her. For aught that he could do she 
might be made to live within the reach of 
this young scoundrel. No doubt his wife 
would come back if he would agree to 
take her back on her own terms. She 
would again belong to him, if he would 
agree to take the dean along with her. 
But taking the dean would be to put 
himself into the dean’s leading-strings. 
The dean was strong and imperious; and 
then the dean was rich. But anything 
would be better than losing his wife. 
Faulty as he thought her to be, she was 
sweet as no one else was sweet. Her voice 
was music to him; her least touch was 
joy. There was a freshness about the very 
things which she wore which pervaded his 
senses. There was a homeliness about her 
beauty which made her more lovely in her 
own room than when dressed for balls and 
parties. And yet he had heard it said that 
she was declared to be the most lovely 
woman that had come to London that 
season. And now she was about to be- 
come the mother of his child. He was 
thoroughly in love with his wife. And yet 
he was told that his wife was “Jack De 
Baron’s darling! ” 





PENAL SERVITUDE. 

PeNnAL servitude is one of many ex- 
periments which have been made in 
secondary punishments. The system has 
been carefully elaborated, and the autho- 
rities make no secret of their conviction 
that it has been brought to absolute per- 
fection. It may be conceded at once that 
it is a very great improvement upon pre- 
vious systems of imprisonment; but a 
parliamentary committee will probably be 
of opinion that it is susceptible of further 
improvement still. Up to a comparatively 
recent date, the English system of im- 
prisonment was atrocious. When the 
sentence was nominally that of imprison- 
ment, it was often in reality one of torture 
and murder. If criminals had sinned 
against society, society still more cri- 
minally sinned against prisoners. What 
English prisons were before the time 
of John Howard and Elizabeth Fry forms 
a scandal to humanity itself. The early 
days of the transportation system—in 


the hulks and in the Australian colonies 
—to a considerable extent recalled these 
horrors; but it should be said that in 
course of time they received great miti- 
gation. Transportation had the effect of 
exiling a large proportion of the dan- 
gerous classes from the country; and it is 
still a question among jurists whether it 
is not the best kind of long sentences. 
But the time came when the Australian 
colonies, with the exception of West 
Australia, resolutely refused to admit any 
further convicts. The government of the 
day was thrown into a state of very serious 
perplexity. Almost accidentally, and very 
gradually, the system of penal servitude 
grew up. It so happened that, some years 
before the point of extreme difficulty had 
been reached, a select committee on har- 
bours of refuge had recommended the con- 
struction of the Portland Breakwater, to 
secure a naval station in war, and “to 
afford shelter and safety to the commercial 
marine in the long line of coast extending 
from Plymouth and Torbay to Portsmouth 
and the Downs.” A large amount of con- 
vict labour was now at the profitable dis- 
posal of the Government. Buildings were 
run up for the accommodation of a 
thousand convicts; and after the founda- 
tion of the Portland Breakwater had been 
laid by the Prince Consort, the great work 
was proceeded with. It was found that 
another vast prison might easily be made 
available. At Prince’s Town, in the heart 
of Dartmoor, was an immense range of 
buildings, which had been used for French 
prisoners during the long Continental 
War. The huge barracks were falling 
into ruins; in places the roof was blown 
off, and the wall was blown in. A batch 
of convicts was sent down to make the 
place habitable, while proper buildings on 
the approved plan were to be constructed. 
The plan was also designed to construct 
up the Medway a chain of artificial basins, 
that would be able to contain our Fleet. 
A large prisdn was constructed at Chatham, 
and since then, another at Portsmouth, 
where immense public works have been 
taken in hand. In 1852, the transporta- 
tion system was definitely surrendered, and 
the new punishment, with the correspond- 
ing new term of “penal servitude,” was 
invented. In 1863 a Royal Commission 
was appointed to examine into the working 
of the system, and one result of the Act of 
Parliament based upon its report was, that 
no sentence in future was to be for a less 








term than five years. 
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The present convict-prisons are Mill- 
bank, Pentonville, Brixton, Chatham, Dart- 
moor, Parkhurst, Portland, Portsmouth, 
Fulham, Woking. To these has to be 
added Borstal, which is an adjunct to 
Chatham, and Wormwood Scrubs, which 
is still in process of erection. Fulham is a 
prison for women only, One part of 
Woking, and one part of Millbank, are 
also set apart for females. In all these 
prisons there is the same plan of ad- 
ministration ; the same directors make 
the same kind of visit ; the same diet and 
clothing are given; there are the same 
hours of labour, rest, and exercise ; there 
are the same kitchens, bakeries, and 
“shops.” In each prison there is the 
chapel and the schoolroom. In each is 
the glittering guard-room, with the array 
of shining chains and fetters, and the 
dreadful triangle, to which refractory 
criminals, under the sentence of directors, 
are tied up for the lash. In all “a 
system” prevails, silent, inflexible, in- 
exorable. Human equity is a very rough- 
and-ready sort of article; itis built up on 
averages and statistics ; it looks to the rule, 
and not to the individual. The school- 
master and the chaplain may modify their 
action to the individual case; the doctor 
may regulate the kind of labour, or the 
amount of a flogging; but the governor 
has very little power in qualifying the 
nature of the penalty to suit the nature of 
the case. 

Underall thesameness, however, of which 
we have spoken, the prisons present distinct 
points of difference. These relate to the 
character of the men, the character of the 
governor, and the character of the scenery. 
Somehow, at Chatham and Portland, con- 
victs have a bad name beyond the inmates 
of other prisons. For instance, they have 
been known, beyond any other prisoners, to 
have had serious riots. Then some of the 
governors are popular, and others very 
much the reverse. Convicts are very keen 
observers of those who are set over them. 
One of the convicts, who has turned 
author, declares of a certain governor, 
that he was a dandy in his dress, and in- 
efficient in his duties. There was one 
governor, whose name we shall not give, 
whose life was attempted five times within 
a single year. Then the situation of some 


other prisons is of great scenic beauty. 
Portland overlooks the beautiful bay of 
Weymouth, the blue Channel, and that 
strange conflict of currents, which is called 
the Race of Portland. 


It is a steep, 





shadowless place; quite a large town has 
grown up in connection with the convict 
establishment ; all about you may see the 
yellow jackets busy at the quarries, and 
the white glare of stone oppresses you 


everywhere. Dartmoor is an extremely 
interesting prison. While the heavy work 
at Portland is in the quarries, that of 
Dartmoor is in the fields. A French writer 
says: “ For seven months in the year it is 
a vraie Sibérie, covered with unmelting 
snow. When the snows go away, the 
mists appear. Imagine the tyranny of 
perfidious Albion in sending human beings 
to such a place!” In those days there was 
dense overcrowding, and the common sani- 
tary precautions were unknown. English 
officials did not want to be cruel to their 
foreign prisoners; they were only ignorant 
and stupid. The graveyard of these un- 
fortunate men is now neatly kept, and 
there is a touching monument to their 
memory, with the time-honoured inscrip- 
tion, “ Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori.” The climate, though severe, is 
remarkably healthy ; consumption is said 
to be almost unknown among the natives 
of Dartmoor, and the place, whose 
climate was once so much dreaded, is 
now regarded as a health resort. Again, 
the situation of Woking, on its pleasant 
breezy site, makes the place eminently 
fitted for a sanatorium. 

Considerable attention has been drawn 
to a narrative, recently published, of a 
convict who was sentenced to five years’ 
penal servitude, and endured four of 
them.* It is not the only narrative of 
its kind, but it is the latest, and the most 
interesting. Anyone who is acquainted 
with the working of our convict system, 
will find proofs of its genuine character in 
every page. Its author does not deny that 
he was guilty, but says that there was 
someone who was worse than he was. 
The prosecution recommended him to 
mercy, and he was delighted to find that 
he received the mildest sentence which the 
law allowed. He found, too, that by earn- 
ing all the marks he could, he would 
obtain a remission of one year and a little 
over from his sentence. He determined 
in every way to conform himself to the 
rules of the convict system, and under cir- 
cumstances of great temptation at one 
time, and of great provocation at another, 
he adhered —.« to the scheme of life 





* Five Years’ Penal Servitude. By One who has 
Endured it. Richard Bentley and Son. 
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which he proposed to himself. On two | 


occasions he was deprived of marks, and | 
both times unjustly; he succeeded in 
having them restored to him. Not even 
his owr children knew of his captivity. 
They thought that he was on a distant 
journey. After his release, he went abroad 
for a year, and then appears to have settled 
into a business life once more. He may 
be forgiven, if he neglects, according 
to his own candid confession, to report 
himself to the police regularly once a 
month, for such a step would be his 
ruin. 

Our convict was taken to Millbank 
after receiving lis sentence. There he 
was to spend nine months in separate 
confinement, never leaving his cell, ex- 
cept for chapel or exercise. Each pri- 
soner here lost his identity ; he hence- 
forth became a mere numeral. Each 
had his bath, was cropped close, and was 
supplied with Government raiment, freely 
stamped all over with the broad arrow. 
A convict is liable to be stripped on the 
slightest provocation, and for weeks together 
may have his hair clipped every night of 
his life. Number Twenty thousand and 
One found, however, that there were many 
things for which he ought to be thankful, 
even in a convict prison. He had plenty 
of food, good and wholesome, although 
prisoners of a robuster kind might not 
always find it sufficient. He had a good 
bed, with plenty of clothing, and plenty of 
time for sleep. Many prisoners, especially 
those from the agricultural districts, had 
never been so well off before for clothing, 
food, and shelter. Then there were doctor, 
schoolmaster, and clergyman to look after 
him. Sir Edmund Dn Cane, the chief of 
the prison directors, somewhere uses the 
remarkable expression, that the “ convict” 
is the “ patient ” of the state, and certainly 
the patient’s condition is rigorously 
looked after; wine, food, and efficacious 
medicines liberally dispensed. Our convict 
was naturally rather a particular man. 
He managed to get his morning tub, 
or, at least, a wash all over; after seeing 
the authorities, he got leave to wash his 
hands before dinner ; he made a great effort 
also, to obtain tooth-brush and nail scissors. 
He did not much admire being shifted 
from his cell to an “associated room,” 
though afterwards he preferred it. It so 
happened, fortunately for him, that he had 
a physical infirmity which exempted him 
from hard work, and he was therefore 


a position of trust, superior to that 
held by many prison officials. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the English system 
still leaves some kind of hope for the 
convict. In this respect, the English 
system contrasts favourably with those of 
some other foreign countries; Spain, for 
instance whose convict system has lately 
been depicted in frightful colours by Mr. 
Rose, in his work, Among the Spanish 
People. Even in the case of a sentence 
for life, after a space of fifteen years there 
is a remission of the full penalty. Our 
convict criticises rather freely both chap- 
lain and doctor, and he mentions circum- 
stances, which, if uncontradicted, would 
be very little to their credit. There is a 
capital library in each prison, and the only 
rule which he systematically infringed, was 
that prisoners should not exchange books 
with one another. Various prisoners have 
been known to make great progress in 
science and the languages. Having more 
bread than he wanted, he used to feed the 
sparrows from his window, and the bold 
London birds would flock to him in con- 
siderable numbers. The worst charge of 
all brought against “the system,” is the 
conduct of the warders. Some of these 
men have very indifferent characters. 
Many of them displayed great brutality 
and injustice towards the convicts. In- 
deed, there is not much to choose, so far as 
a system of restraint and of hours of labour 
go, between the condition of many warders 
and the convicts themselves. There was 
one wretched warder, in particular, who 
had adirty home and unpunctual wife, who 
used to come back to his duties, when the 
inexorable bell rang, looking miserable and 
half-starved. Itis a remarkable fact that, 
in all the convict prisons, there is a great 
deal of tobacco consumed, invariably by 
chewing, among the convicts. There is a 
regular tariff for tobacco among prisoners, 
the price ranging from tenpence to a 
shilling an ounce. It is impossible that 
this could be provided by any one but the 
warders. 

It does not seem that the writer is 
actuated by any unfair or vindictive 
feeling towards the warders. On the 
contrary, he has nothing but good words 
to give to the kind-hearted old Irishman 
who was his warder at Millbank, and to 
other officials who managed to secure the 
respect and obedience of the prisoners. 
A great thing necessary is, that a warder 
should have a large share of the feelings 
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of humanity and sympathy. On one occa- 
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sion, when the writer of this present article 
was passing through the wards of a con- 
vict prison, he observed a man entering 
his cell in a state of the greatest rage and 
irritation. If the warder had given any 
rough usage, the poor fellow would doubt- 
less have committed some breach of the 
rules, which would have been followed by 
condign punishment. But the present 
writer observed that the warder spoke in 
a very brotherly and persuasive way to the 
man, and he was permitted to add a little 
well-meant advice of his own. The man 
was speedily pacified and quiet. So much 
of the treatment of the prisoners depends 
on the use which the warders make of the 
great power entrusted to them, that we 
are afraid there must be a large amount 
of substantial truth in the imputations 
brought against the warders, and that 
there is a considerable percentage of black 
sheep among them. The only remedy 
that can be suggested is the employment 
of a better class of men and greater 
care in their selection, with better pay, 
and more holidays than eleven days in the 
year. 

After a certain time, the convict had to 
be transferred from the separate confine- 
ment of Millbank to one of the great penal 
establishments. He accidentally heard an 
official say something about Paddington 
Station. This told him, to his great joy, 
that he was to go to Dartmoor. On the 
transfer of the convicts some very curious 
transactions are said to have happened, 
which we believe must be new to the 
authorities. A prisoner, with a twenty- 
year sentence, may manage to exchange 
places with a man who has only seven. 
But the seven-year man may be a regular 
jail-bird, who has not been long ont of 
prison, and is pretty certain to return to it 
again. The twenty-year man may be in 
for forgery, and may have plenty of friends 
and money outside the prison-walls, and 
the other poor man may have wife and 
family whom he desires to befriend. The 
arrangement is soon made. A bargain is 
struck. When the men are turned over 
from the warders of the former prison to 
a new one, “ who don’t know them from 
Adam,” the cards of the number are 
adroitly changed, and the well-to-do con- 
vict, if such an expression may be applied, 
fulfils a shorter term, and, on his release, 
gets away from the country. Our convict 
gives a curious account of his transfer 
from Millbank to Dartmoor. In going 


through London in the prison-van his eye 





eagerly sought the theatrical announce- 
ments, the newspaper placards, and the 
advertisements on the walls. At the Great 
Western Station the convicts earnestly 
begged the bystanders to give them some 
tobacco. They seem to have had a good 
deal given them, and the warders made 
rather a show of preventing it than really 
doing so. A somewhat similar scene took 
place when they changed carriages at 
Plymouth. At Tavistock they left the 
train, and vans were in readiness to take 
them to Prince’s Town. They got out to 
walk the hills, and the glorious Devonian 
prospect of moors, rocks, fens, sea, and 
woods came like a vision of beauty upon 
prisoners who had been so long immured 
between stone walls. We remember the 
case of one poor woman, of most abandoned 
life, who was sent from London, or some 
great town, to the penitentiary at Bovey 
Tracey. For the first time in her life she 
saw the glorious Devonshire prospect. She 
burst into tears, and this gracious emotion 
worked a healthier change in her than all 
other influences up to that time. We re- 
member hearing of a touching incident 
which once happened on this road; the 
snows had fallen heavily. They fall very 
heavily in this region; on one occasion 
some soldiers, marching from Plymouth 
to Prince’s Town, lost their way and lost 
their lives in a snowdrift. On the occasion 
to which we refer a gang of convicts had: 
been employed to clear the road, that pro- 
visions might be brought up to the jail. 
The men did a great deal of hard work, 
and the contractor asked permission to give 
each of them half a pint of beer. It was a 
great treat to men who had not tasted beer 
for years. Some tossed it off at once; others 
lovingly took their time over it, for every 
drop was precious. It is still a legend of 
the neighbourhood how those men enjoyed 
their beer. 

Our convict may, we think, be trusted 
the details which he gives. But just 
as our soldiers, when serving abroad, are 





not acquainted with the nature of their 
campaigns and battles till they read about 
them in the newspapers, so there are 
various points in the convict system which 
he does not understand, and even details 
about Dartmoor with which he is unac- 
quainted. He seems to be under the idea 
that all the convict establishments entail a 
vast expense upon Government. Would he 
be surprised to learn, as the familiar ex- 
pression goes, that some of these huge 





palaces of crime pay all their expenses, 
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and show a considerable sum in their 
favour? It is the increasing aim of 
the directors of prisons to make these 
institutions self-supporting. He is curi- 
ously mistaken when he says: “No 
official pretends, for one moment, to say 
that convict labour can ever be made to 
pay for the expenses of maintaining the 
establishments.” Ina blue-book before us, 
we find it stated that in the cases of Ports- 
mouth and Chatham prisons, the earnings 
have exceeded the cost of maintenance by 
three pounds twelve shillings and seven- 
pence, and six pounds eight shillings and 
eightpence per head respectively. At Port- 
land the convicts cost the country only 
about forty-five shillings a head. Then he 
is mistaken in supposing that all prisoners 
who can do blacksmiths’ work are imme- 
diately sent to these shops. The authorities 
first carefully satisfy themselves whether 
the men can be trusted with what 
might prove dangerous weapons in their 
hands. He calls Dartmoor “a howling 
wilderness,” and says that there are only 
barracks and the houses of a few shop- 
keepers, but would recommend some of our 
aspiring artists to visit this place.” Again, 
“would he be surprised to hear” that 
artists flock in numbers to Dartmoor ; that 
the place has a good hotel and various 
lodging-houses, whither tourists and visi- 
tants resort? He says that there is a 
motto over the prison-gate which he was 
unable to decipher. We may mention that 
the motto is ‘ Parcere subjectis,” which, we 
believe, is a truer motto for the convicts 
than forthe unfortunate French prisoners to 
whom it was originally applied. As we have 
followed our convict so far, we may note 
his farewell to her Majesty’s hospitality. 
The Government certainly took leave of 
him in a most ungracious and disobliging 
manner. The convict is presented with a 
suit of shoddy, which would not last hima 
month, and which stamped him as a convict 
as much as a broad arrow could have done. 
A special convict’s ticket is obtained for 
him, and a man going up for his dis- 
charge is manacled and handcuffed as if 
he had just been arrested. All this shows 
unnecessary cruelty. We part with our 
emancipated convict with the respect due 
to an erring but repentant man, who 
has patiently endured his punishment and 
bravely retrieved his past. We observe 
that he concludes his work with the ex- 
pression of a fervent wish that a commis- 
sion of enquiry may be appointed, and this 
aspiration, at least, is accomplished. 





Some years ago a somewhat similar 
work was published, entitled Six Years in 
the Prisons of England. In the direct 
testimony and the mutual corroboration 
afforded by these two volumes there lies 
a good deal of valuable evidence. The 
author of this latter volume describes him- 
self as an unfortunate merchant. He had 
been a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of his city, and was employed in 
reference to the commercial treaty with 
France, having letters from M. Rouher, 
Mr. Cobden, and also a letter of thanks of 
the Lords of the Committee of the Privy 
Council of Trade. He complains bitterly 
that a letter which he sent to Mr. Cobden, 
which might have been of great service to 
him, was suppressed. He complains that 
through want of proper surgical attention 
he was obliged to lose his leg by ampu- 
tation; and that, contrary to usage, he 
was not, as in the instance of four worse 
prisoners, allowed an earlier remission of 
sentence on account of his misfortunes. 
He allows that convicts are frequently a 
most trying, troublesome, and lying set of 
patients. He thinks that there ought to 
be regular hospital inspection; and this 
kind of inspection and also the visits of 
the directors would best be made suddenly 
and without notice. Both these volumes of 
prison experience are filled with curiousnar- 
ratives respecting the lives and exploits of 
various prisoners. It is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that in many cases there 
has been a real miscarriage of justice. A 
certain percentage, not very large, are con- 
victed, one might almost say accidentally, 
through a fortuitous conjunction of inno- 
cent but most suspicious circumstances. 
This greatly strengthens the case on behalf 
of a court of appeal in criminal cases. It 
affords also an argument of some worth 
on behalf of the proposed legislation to 
permit the examination of prisoners. We 
think that there are some obvious im- 
provements on the side of humanity and 
the amelioration of the condition of the 
prisoners. We take it for granted that 
everything that increases a prisoner’s stock 
of ideas, and which cultivates his affections, 
is something good in itself, and worth the 
having. Why should it be an offence to 
mention in a letter that there has been a 
war between Russia and Turkey? Why 
should the photograph of wife, or child, 
or parent be contraband? Above all, 
might not more leniency and considera- 
tion be shown on the rare occasions when 
a prisoner is visited by his relatives or 
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friends? The prisoners are caged like 
wild beasts; warders are interposed be- 
tween them and their visitors. No loving 
caress, no touch of the hand is permitted. 
At times it must be very difficult, in the 
hubbub of many voices, for a sustained 
conversation to be carried on. If the con- 
vict is the “patient of the State,” might 
not his moral culture be, developed by 
permitting more of the softening element 
of human ties ? 

There are various details of prison 
management which might well be modified 
or altered. We fully believe that the 
prison authorities desire to act wisely and 
humanely, but it is the nature of a rigid 
system to fetter the kindest and frankest 
minds. Visitors to convict prisons are 
politely shown over every show-place, but 
there is a good deal that does not receive— 
something perhaps that could not bear— 
inspection. The prison reform which is 
most urgently needed is the classification 
of prisoners. The authorities ought to 
attain to a greater skill in the moral treat- 
ment of the prisoners, and have a greater 
power of modifying their treatment. Above 
all, there ought to be a wide distinction 
drawn between confirmed criminals and 
those who are in a convict prison for the 
first time. Through the intermixture of 
criminals the convict prisons do at least 
as much harm, as they do good through 
their ameliorating processes. Most crimes 
are committed by persons comparatively 
young, and it is during the criminal age, 
as lawyers call it, that the contaminating 
influence of the convict prison weaves the 
influence which is sure to bring back the 
prisoner once more. Then, again, there 
are very good reasons for believing that 
for the first imprisonment the term of 
durance might be very properly shortened. 
The punishment might be both shorter 
and sharper in the first “instance, but it 
might be lengthened in the case of the 
confirmed criminal. Bitter complaints are 
made also respecting the uncertainty and in- 
equality of sentences. A convict writes: 
“Let ten persons embezzle one hundred 
pounds each, and hear how society indem- 
nifies itself for the crime and the loss! By 
the mouth of one judge one of these persons 
is sentenced to one year in prison; by the 
mouth of another judgeanotheris sentenced 
to two years; and others have different 
sentences of penal servitude.” Although 
the labour of convicts is to some extent 
utilised, we are still far behind the United 
States in this particular; and the useless 





and irritating punishment of the crank 
and treadmill might be altogether abolished 
in all our prisons. We believe that our 
convict system has been well intended and 
carefully administered, but at the same 
time it needs a thorough revision; which, 
having regard to the safety of the State 
and the aims of secondary punishment, 
should secure a greater degree both of 
efficiency and humanity. 





COWSLIPS. 


Youne Spring has daisied all the meads, 

And flecked the rustling river-reeds 
With dancing daffodils; 

The bluebells carpet every dale, 

And primrose-blossoms, sweet and pale, 
Peep out beside the rills. 


On hillside meadows in the sun, 
The little children leap and run, 
Or chase from flower to flower 
The frail white-wingéd butterflies, 
That underneath Spring’s sunny skies 
Enjoy their little hour. 


And over all the meadows green 

The yellow cowslip-blooms are seen ; 
The children part iv bands ; 

With eager glee and laughing toil, 

They rush to grasp the golden spoil, 
Meet wealth for children’s hands. 


Their peals of silver laughter float 

Towards me, mingled with the note 
Of thrushes’ thrilling song. 

I listen in my shady nook, 

I sigh, uplooking from my book, 
For memories gather strong. 


I carried once a heart as light 
As they who carol in the height 
Of childhood’s matchless glee. 
For me were meadows gold and green, 
The thrushes’ song, the skies serene, 
And cowslips bloomed for me. 


For me, too, loving hands entwined 
The cowslips in a wreath to bind 

My childish flowing hair ; 
For me, too, tender words brake forth, 
And voices, silent now on earth, 

Once whispered I was fair. 


Ah, my lost childhood! Never more 
Until I gain that farther shore, 

Wilt thou come back to me! 
But then my mother’s voice and hand 
May welcome me to that fair land, 

A child once more to be. 


And while it is my lot to wait, 

Let me not murmur at my fate, 
Nor grudge the children’s play. 

I will go forth among the band, 

And pluck with cheerful heart and hand, 
The cowslip-blooms to-day. 





LEGENDS OF THE COUNTY CAVAN. 





Tue elves of Fairyland have their abode 
even in the cold, bleak county of Cavan, 
which is six hundred feet, and in some 
parts eight hundred feet, above the level of 
the sea; and was considered so sterile a 
country that it was left almost entirely to 
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its Irish inhabitants, at the time when most | lady, an’ she fell in love wid you, you 


other parts of Ulster were divided among 
Scottish and English settlers. 

It is true that many of the Protestant 
descendants of the settlers have made 
their way thither from the north, in course 
of time; but they have not influenced 
the folk-lore of Cavan as much as might 
be expected. 

The fairy legends of the Celtic people 
in this county display a bolder and more 
vivid fancy than those related in Donegal, 
and while the Donegal legends carry the 
believer in Fairyland back into a distant 
past, those of Cavan deal with the present, 
or at least with a period not many years 
removed from our own day. The most 
poetical of such wild fancies relate to the 
loves of the elves for mortal youths and 
maidens, who are sometimes snatched 
away from their friends in the pride of 
their gaiety and beauty. 

One pleasant summer day, about sixteen 
years ago, two lads set out to spend a 
holiday upon Virginia Lough, a beautiful 
large lake, covered with little islands, 
where birds build in the wild holly, hazel, 
and hawthorn thickets. As the boat neared 
the largest island, the boys observed a 
white duck swimming after them, and 
keeping very close to them. 

Francis Lafferty, the elder of the two, 
happening to have a thorn-branch in his 
hand, struck the duck with it, and she 
dived down, colouring the water for some 
yards round the boat with her blood. She 
soon rose again to the surface, and con- 
tinued to follow the boat, though her 
snowy feathers were dabbled with blood. 

The boys landed on Willow Island, and 
when they re-embarked, after an hour’s 
birdnesting, the duck had disappeared. 
But Francis was soon reminded of the 
adventure. 

Next day the trampling of a horse’s hoofs 
was heard before his father’s cottage, on the 
borders of the lake, and he ran to the door, 
followed by his parents and brothers and 
sisters. A man riding a tall grey horse 
stopped at the door. 

“Where’s Francis Lafferty?” he en- 
quired. 

“ Here, sir.” 

“You did a dale o’ mischief yesterday, 
Francis.” 

“Why, sir, what mischief did I do?” 

“You struck a white duck that was 
swimmin’ afther yer boat.” 

“‘ Ay, surely, but what o’ that ?” 

“Thon duck was a beautiful young 


| was swimmin’ afther you. 
| her, an’ you be to lay yer hand on her, an’ 





| foolitch gossoon, an’ that was the reason she 


You’ve hurted 


cure her.” 

*T’ll not go one foot,” said the boy 
sturdily. 

“ He’ll not get going wid you,” said the 
father and mother. 

“You be to come,” repeated the man; 
“but I promise to bring you safely back 
again.” 

Francis was a trustful boy ; and although 
he had some fears and misgivings, he relied 
upon the messenger’s promise, jumped up 
behind him, and they rode down the field 
towards the lake. 

The group at the cottage-door saw the 
horse swim gallantly for some yards, and 
then disappear beneath the waters. 

Francis and his guide drew up at the 
gate of a splendid castle, and a servant 
answered the bell. 

“T ought not to bid you welcome, but 
for all that I do,” said he, looking hard at 
Francis. They went into the parlour, 
where a beautiful young lady, with a 
bleeding brow and a wound in her neck, 
lay upon the sofa. 

“T didn’t mean to hurt you,” said 
Francis, going close to her. “ Faix an’ 
troth I didn’t know thon duck was you, or 
I would not have hit it.” 

“You hurted me very much, Francis. I 
fell in love wid you when I was swimming 
after the boat, an’ you hit me, an’ now you 
must marry me.” 

“But I don’t want to get married 
at-all, at-all,” said the poor boy. 

“You must marry me,” persisted the 
young lady. “I'll send for you in a few 
days, an’ if you don’t come, you'll pine away 
an’ die, an’ your friends ’ill all die too.” 

Poor Francis did not know what to say 
to this. He mounted the grey horseagain, 
and rode very sorrowfully home. 

“T’ll come for you in a few days,” were 
the messenger’s parting words. 

There was dreadful grief in the cottage, 
when Francis told the result of his visit. 
Each day his mother wept, and declared 
she would not let him go; and he always 
repeated the beautiful lady’s threats to 
destroy the whole family. 

“You be to let me go, mother, for the 
sake of my father an’ Grace an’ Joe, 
Maggie, Thady, an’ little Mary!” And as 
the poor woman looked at her husband 
and five other children, she wept, without 
knowing what to reply. 
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At length the grey horse and his rider 
appeared for the second time at Francis’s 
door. The unfortunate young bridegroom 
took a tender leave of his friends, and 
mounted behind the messenger. 

A chorus of wailing and lamentation 
followed them to the water’s edge; they 
disappeared halfway between the shore 
and Willow Island, and all trace of Francis 
was lost for ever ! 

The Laffertys prospered in everything ; 
no farm was so productive as theirs, no 
dairy so successful. The children grew 
up handsome and merry, and married 
well-to-do neighbours, and there were gay 
dances at their weddings; but the mother 
was sad in the midst. of their mirth, for 
she could not forget her pretty, yellow- 
haired son, who was so differently married. 

When she stood among the crowd in 
Virginia market, as the chapel bell rang 
the Angelus, and the devout people took 
off their hats, and murmured “ Pater- 
noster,” she wondered whether the holy 
sound was able to penetrate the waters of 
the lake, and if the fairy wife ever per- 
mitted poor Francis to pray. To obtain 
one glimpse of her son, she would gladly 
have parted with everything she pos- 
sessed ; and she was wont to wander along 
theshoreonsummer evenings, when a hand- 
some drake, accompanied by a snow-white 
duck, swam between Willow Island and 
the mainland. But they never came near 
enough to eat the bread she threw to 
them. 


The next group of Cavan legends which 
we shall notice relates to people who are 
carried into Elfland, kept there some years, 
and at length are restored to their friends. 

The inhabitants of Bailieborough got 
up one starlight frosty morning, and set 
out to attend the Christmas market at 
Shercock, some driving cows and donkeys, 
some carrying baskets, others jogging along 
in their carts, as well wrapped up as they 
could be to resist the cold. 

When they had got about a mile out 
of Bailieborough they were electrified by 
hearing clapping of hands and laughter 
behind the hedge, and a sound like feet 
stamping upon a board, while many bright 
lights shone. 

The drivers stood up in their carts to 
peep over the hedge, and those of the 
foot passengers who had courage enough 
looked through it; but nothing could be 
seen except the lights. 

“The gentry! the good people!” cried 





the frightened travellers from Bailie- 
borough. “Ha, ha, ha!” was shouted 
from behind the hedge. 

“They'll do us no harm in life,” said 
young Tim O’Brien, who was driving his 
master’s cow. 

“Good gossoon! 
called the voices. 

*‘Come on, son. I’m sore ’feared—come 
on fast!” said the lad’s mother, trembling 
in every limb and clutching her son’s arm. 

“ Bedad, mother, I must not drive the 
master’s cow too hard, an’ him trustin’ 
me to take her to market.” 

Another man driving a cow passed them 
at this moment. His terror on hearing 
the clapping of hands and laughter was so 
great that he set off at a run, driving his 
unfortunate animal wildly up and down 
hill, until he reached Shercock market. 

“The breath was nearly out o’ her, an’ 
she lost her sale,” said the neighbours 
afterwards, telling the story. Tim trans- 
acted his business, and then he and his 
mother turned into a public-house to 
refresh themselves; and while they sat 
there one after another came hurrying in, 
laughing like mad people, and exclaiming : 
“Oh, we seen the fairies! We seen the 
fairies !” 

“Don’t be out your lane, or very late, 
Tim,” said his mother that evening, as he 
turned into the Knockbride road, leading 
to his master’s house. 

“I be to do what me master bids me,” 
replied the good gossoon, kissing her. 

It was growing dusk as he parted from 
her, but he had light enough to see three 
sixpences shining on a stone in the road. 
Much surprised at such unhoped-for good 
luck, he took them up and put them into 
his pocket. 

As he was going on, a little old woman 
touched him on the shoulder. 

“Tim, me good gossoon,” she said, “I’ve 
bought you, an’ you be to come wid me.” 

*T’ll not go one foot,” replied he. 

“T’ll come for you on Friday evening. 
Good-bye till Friday. You’ve been a good 
honest servant to your master, an’ you'll 
be a good servant to me.” 

She disappeared, and poor Tim was 
frightened and bewildered. He hurried 
home, and told his master and mistress 
what had happened. ‘“ We’ll not let her 
take you, if we can help it,” said they. 

On the dreaded Friday evening all Tim’s 
friends and neighbours assembled in his 
master’s kitchen, to help to tide him over 
the fatal hour. A bright fire blazed on 


Fine little fellow!” 
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the hearth. Beside Tim sat his mother, 
holding his hand in both of hers; around 
him and behind him were his master, 
mistress, and friends—a strong phalanx 
of protection. But they proved as power- 
less against the elfin mistress as they 
would have been against Grim Death him- 
self, had he stretched forth his skeleton 
hand to grasp the lad. 

In the midst of the talking, firing began 
outside the house; shots came raining 
down the chimney. Mocking laughter 
rang in peals, and while the elfin “ Ha, 
ha, ha!” was echoing, Tim was gone. 
The terrified people looked round in 
amazement; he was gone, and no one had 
been seen to fetch him. The mother’s 
grief was dreadful at the loss of her only 
son and chief support. 

Weeks, months, years went by. At the 
end of six years, Tim awoke one morning 
opposite his mother’s door; but the house 
was deserted—the hearth was cold. 

Startled and sad, he made his way to the 
farmhouse at Knockbride. The farmer’s 
wife was making stirabout at the fire. 
“ God bless us, is it you, Tim?” she cried, 


letting the spoon fall. 
“Tt is, mistress. But where’s my 
mother ? ” 


“Yer mother, poor gasson? She died, 
it’ll be three year again Lammas.” 

“Three year, mistress? Three year! 
Why it was only last Christmas her an’ 
me drove the master’s cow to Shercock 
market.” 

“Oh Jack, come here!” called the 
puzzled woman. “ Here’s Tim come back, 
an’ he’s sayin’ that he’s only away since 
Christmas.” 

“Six year it was last Christmas that 
you were took from us, Tim,” said the 
master, clasping his hands in wonder and 
gazing at the lad, who might have been 
stolen the day before, he looked so un- 
changed. 

The neighbours soon assembled, and 
Tim saw many changes in them. The 
six years had streaked black hair with 
grey, had bent upright figures, had 
wrinkled smooth cheeks, and had made 
gaps in the familiar circle. 

He gave as clear an account as he could 
of what had happened to him, but a kind 
of haze seemed to spread over his memory 
with regard to the fairy world. He said 
he had lived in splendid houses, warmed 
by large fires and lighted by many candles, 
and had had every imaginable delicacy 
to eat and drink; that his bed had been 





warm, and his work light and easy; that 
they danced, feasted, and caroused con- 
tinually ; and that he had made long excur- 
sions every night in company with his 
little masters ; but he was not able to say 
how or why they had brought him back. 


Some miles distant from Knockbride is 
a large tanyard. Mr. Borland, the owner, 
is a prosperous man. He has won the 
fealty of his servants and workmen, and 
his wife is also very popular among them ; 
but he would himself ascribe his success 
to a different cause. All the people about 
the tanyard have from time to time caught 
sight of a dwarfish man in a grey coat, 
who went backwards and forwards in the 
premises, setting things to rights—now 
peeping into a vat, now turning askin. Jobs 
that the men had left unfinished at night 
were found to be completed when they 
came to their work next morning. LEvery- 
body knew that the master had a fairy 
friend who cared for his interests; and 
knowing also that such friends do not like 
to be spoken about, the workpeople were 
generally silent as to what they had 
seen. The fairies are, indeed, the ideal 
benefactors, who shrink from having their 
good actions known or praised. But Mr. 
Borland was far from ungrateful to the 
little grey man; he swept the kitchen- 
hearth carefully each night before going to 
bed, and left aclean pipe and a quantity of 
cut tobacco on a chair beside the fire. These 
were always gone in the morning when 
the master and mistress came downstairs. 
At length Mr. Borland became danger- 
ously ill, and his wife, in great anxiety, 
sent a servant for the doctor. 

The servant had gone about halfway, 
when he met the doctor coming to meet 
him. 

“Oh, sir,” said he, “I hope you are not 
hastening elsewhere, for I was sent to 
bring you to Mr. Borland of the tanyard.” 

“ Why that’s just where I’m going, my 
man. A little fellow in a grey coat came 
to me half an hour ago, and bade me 
hurry to see Mr. Borland, for he was 
very ill.” 


One day the servants were busied about 
their various employments in the kitchen 
of a gentleman’s house in Cavan, when a 
man called Dan Gow came in and sat 
down by the fireside. 

“God save all here,” said he; and he 
crouched over the blaze, trembling and 
shivering. 
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“What ails you, Dan? What ails you, 
poor man, anyway ?” asked the servants. 

Then by degrees it came out that he 
had had an adventure the night before, 
and had been away with the fairies for 
eleven hours. 

He was at first unwilling to describe 
his eerie experiences, but all the labourers 
from the yard crowded into the kitchen, 
and the maids from ‘above-stairs came 
hurrying down to listen, and by dint of 
judicious questions, they at length elicited 
the whole history. 

“Tt was a clear, fine night, an’ I w 
comin’ home from the town wid my fiddle 
inunder me arm,” began Dan, “ when, as 
I got alongside of the planting near 
Crocknahadden, someone come behint me, 
an’ he ruz me wid a foot an’ a slap, an’ 
when I come to meself, I was lyin’ me 
length on the grass, an’ I was that sore an’ 
bruised that I could hardly get on me 
feet again. There was a pain in me back, 
an’ a pain in me shoulder, where I was hit.” 

“Save us! Poor Dan! Poor fellow! 
Musha, the crathur! ” cried the audience, 
in various tones of sympathy. “Tell us 
what did they do on you?” 

“They danced round an’ round me, 
laughin’ an’ carousin’, crowds o’ the good 
wee people.” 

“Was it them knocked you down, Dan 
avick ? ” 

‘Troth, it was!” 

* An’ what did you do?” 

“T jist played them tunes on the fiddle.” 

“Was it a castle they were in?” 

“Tt was not.” 

“ Was it a cave, or a fort?” 

“No, it was on the grass, an’ inunder 
the trees we were dancin’, an’ there was 
fires an’ candles in plenty.” 

“Did you ate wid the gentry, Dan?” 

“Ts itate? No, I did not ate wid them. 
There was an uncle o’ mine there, an’ he 
come behint me, an’ whispered to me not 
to take bite or sup wid them, if I wished 
to get away again.” 

“Was your uncle there, Dan dear ?” 

“In troth he was, an’ many an ould 
neighbour forbye.” 

A shudder ran through the whole as- 
sembly in the wide kitchen at this answer. 
Each person feared toask the question trem- 
bling upon his lips. The question was this : 
“Did you see anyone belonging to me 
among the fairies?” Instead of asking 


this, they said: ‘‘ Were the old neighbours 
content-like and happy, Dan? Were they 
anyway failed ?” 











“Yes, they were ill-like, an’ greatly 
failed, an’ they looked pale an’ troubled. 
What way would drunkards an’ bad-livin’ 
people like them look, do you think ? ” 

“Did you get speakin’ to any o’ them, 
Dan darlin’ ?” 

“T tried to stop them, but they kept 
drivin’ past me in crowds; one crowd 
swept the other away. They were always 
movin’, so I could not spake to one of 
them.” 

“Would you go back again?” asked 
the servants. 

“No! not if you would give me the 
full of me hat of gold. Well was it for 
me that the day dawned, an’ I got away!” 

This story caused a good deal of dis- 
cussion in the neighbourhood. Most of 
Dan Gow’s neighbours believe that he 
really had spent eleven hours with the 
fairies, and that he could, if he chose, 
make surprising revelations about their 
enchanted realm; but they shrank from 
asking many questions as to the condition 
of former companions whom he had seen 
there. 

Dan Gow was accredited with extra- 
ordinary powers, and was consulted by 
people from all parts of the country. Ifa 
farmer had a sick cow, he went to summon 
Dan. Dan lived alone in a tiny cottage ; 
he pretended to be surrounded by invisible 
elfin acquaintances, and if the farmer’s 
offer of reward for his services had not 
been liberal enough, he was wont to turn 
round and address an unseen audience. 

“Mr. Donnelan offers me three shillin’ 
to go wid him to cure his cow; canI go P 
‘No,’ do you say? Well, would yous 
allow me to go wid him for five shillin’ ? 
‘Yes?’ is it ‘Yes’ you’re sayin’? Yes, 
Misther Donnelan, they’re willin’ to let me 
go wid you for five shillin’s Where did I 
put my elf-bolt?” and he looked about 
the cabin for an arrow-head, which he 
declared he had caught, when thrown at 
him by the fairies, and which was a potent 
implement in all his cow-doctoring. 

Dan is very proud of his skill in dancing, 
and likes to tell how he learned to dance 
the hornpipe. As he lay in bed one morn- 
ing, his door opened, and a tiny man, 
dressed in bottle-green broadcloth, knee- 
breeches, silk stockings, silver-buckled 
shoes, and cocked hat, appeared. 

“Ts this Dan Gow’s ?” he enquired. 

“It is, your worship; I am Dan Gow.” 

“Well, Dan, I’m a dancing-master, an’ 
if you'll play me a tune on your fiddle, I’ll 
show you how to dance a hornpipe.” 
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* Dan drew his fiddle from behind him in 
the bed and played his very best, while the 
little stranger danced upon the old pig- 
sty-door which happened to be lying on 
the floor. He said a civil “Good-morning,” 
thanked Dan for his music, and went away. 

“Oh Dan, you missed it! you missed 
it!” exclaimed his neighbour, Biddy Lynch, 
running in from next door. 

“What? Did you see him too?” 

“Ay, surely. Why did you take yer 
eye off the Lepricaun before you asked 
something from him? You missed it, 
Dan; you missed it!” 


The fairies of Cavan are sometimes heard 
without being seen. 

Huey McDivitt had a farm near Coote- 
hill, and in the midst of it, near his 
dwelling-house, was an old fort. While 
sauntering in thegrazing-field onesummer’s 
evening, he heard the cry of a child some- 
where near him. 

“ Whist, whist!” said a woman’s voice. 
“ Stop crying, an’ you'll get a drink when 
Huey McDivitt’s old cow’s a-milking.” 

The cry ceased immediately, and the 
farmer looked round, but no human being 
was to be seen. Presently the dairymaid 
appeared, and sat down in the field to milk 
the cow. 

“Master, what’ll Ido? Old Brownie 
has kicked the pail over again, an’ the 
milk’s spilt,” said she, half crying. 

“You're not to milk Brownie any more,” 
returned her master; “I’m going to leave 
her to them.” And he nodded mysteriously 
and glanced round the farm. 

Sothe old cow became theentire property 
of the fairies. But the farmer married in 
course of time; and the new mistress, 
being a very thrifty housewife, could not 
bear to have a useless old cow about the 
place, and insisted that she should be sold. 
Her husband made many excuses; but she 
would not be satisfied, and, by dint of tor- 
menting the poor man, at last got her own 
way. However, the day after Brownie’s 
departure, Huey was only too glad to give 
back her price and bring her home again, 
for no one had been able to sleep in the 
farmhouse during the previous night, so 
piteous had been the crying and wailing 
of the fairies for the loss of their cow. 


The Cavan people are now and then so 
clever that they succeed in baffling the 
fairies. Two lads were strolling in the 
fields on a warm June night, when it was 
just light enough to see figures, but too 





dusk to distinguish faces. As they ap- 
proached a neighbour’s house, they per- 
ceived two men standing close to his back 
window; and, stepping forwards, one of 
the lads whispered, “‘ Who is it?” 

There was no answer; but the men 
at the window disappeared. Before the 
speaker had got over his surprise at their 
sudden disappearance, the window was 
opened and a baby was handed out to 
him. 
‘“‘T know what it manes now,” said he 
to his companion. ‘“ Come on, an’ we'll 
take the little gossoon to me mother, an’ 
don’t you be sayin’ one word about it.” 

His mother was glad to take charge of 
the baby ; she fed him and hushed him to 
sleep in her own bed. Next day the whole 
neighbourhood knew that McColgan’s child 
was dead, and that the mother was well- 
nigh distracted with grief. 

The little corpse was waked and buried 
with keening and mourning. 

“Now,” said Ned O’Donnel, who had 
rescued the baby, “ give me a hoult o’ thon 
little chap, mother, an’ I’ll carry him to 
poor Rosie.” 

It was the day after the funeral, and 
Rosie sat by her fire, idly rocking her- 
self backwards and forwards, and crying 
quietly. Her overwhelming astonishment 
and joy, when her own living infant was 
laid upon her knee, would be very difficult 
to picture. Ned related his adventure ; 
the little coffin was dug up, brought home 
to McColgan’s and opened, when the wax- 
like corpse, so closely resembling the living 
child, was taken out and burned upon the 
hearth. The assembled neighbours could 
hardly believe their eyes aan the flame 
sank down, leaving a black oak stick! 
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BOOK IV. 
CHAPTER VII. FEY. 

Tur Gavestons were a little late next 
morning. Celia was down a full hour 
before Bessy, and spent it in a most need- 
less private rehearsal; for she had been 
note-perfect and letter-perfect long ago. 
But her sense of responsibility was more 
than a burden; except for her persistent 
trust in Walter, which obstinately refused 
to be killed, her duty to the score was all 
that seemed to be left her in the whole 
wide world. She dreamed of it night and 
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day, and worked at it as if she were still a 
child at Deepweald. 

“Good morning!” said Bessy, and 
kissed her. The curate’s wife had slept 
off Lady Quorne, and had dreamed of 
nothing more exciting than of the other 
Bessy, and that pleasantly. It was a 
bright spring morning, such as gives town 
mice day-dreams of: fields where no dust 
is, and where the sunbeams smell of cow- 
slips instead of water-carts; and such as 
makes country-mice think London the 
sweetest spot in the world. “It is very 
near May, you know,” Lady Quorne had 
said yesterday evening, “and it is just as 
seasonable for a clergyman to be in town for 
the May meetings, and to bring his woman- 
kind, as for a lay-woman to be in London 
for the opera, and to bring her incum- 
brances ”—thinking, when she saw what 
manner of person Mrs. Gaveston proved 
to be, that some clerical excuse might be 
required for her chaperonage of a prima 
donna. But Bessy had thrown over all 
such scruples long ago, and felt that, 
being in for the penny, she might just as 
well be in for the pound, and be hung for 
a sheep as well as for a lamb—and better. 

“* What shall we do to-day ?” sheasked, 
without waiting for an answer to her good- 
morning. “I have made such a list of 
things, that I don’t know where to begin. 
Of course, you know everything, Celia, so 
it doesn’t matter to you, and Reginald has 
been in London lots of times. Let me 
see—I’ve got to call on my cousins in 
Brixton; and I’ve wanted to see a mummy 
ever since I was born; and it would never 
do to go back without seeing the Queen 
and the royal family—I wonder what’s the 
best way to see the Queen? And I want 
to drive in the Park, and there are all 
mamma’s errands, and of course one must 
see the sights; the proper ones, you know ; 
the Wax-works, and Westminster Abbey, 
and the Zoological Gardens, and all the 
things of that sort. But my cousins will 
keep to some Sunday when there’s nothing 
else to do, and one can do the regular 
things any day—the Thames Tunnel, and 
the Dulwich Gallery, and all that. They 
don’t matter so long as one doesn’t go 
back without having seen them. And the 
mummy—well, mummies will keep a little 
longer still, I should think. On the whole, I 
think the best thing we can do to-day is to 
do some shopping. It was quite impos- 


sible to get things in Deepweald, though, 
of course, we had to spend something in 
the town. 


We'll go into all the bonnet- 





shops, and see everything they’ve got, and 
take our time, and have a real good day to 


begin. We'll see every bonnet in London 
—every one. Don’t dawdle over your 
breakfast, Reginald, and we'll start just as 
soon as ever we can.” 

But the curate was inclined to dawdle. 
After his own dissipation of last night, he 
had a far from unpleasant next morning 
feeling, which reminded him of Oxford, 
and he was inclined to prolong the sen- 
sation. 

“ Bessy, my dear, what would you say 
if I proposed our going to every hatter’s 
in town P” 

“T should say you were a goose; because 
you can see hats in Deepweald, every day. 
But bonnets—aunless you think Miss Hay- 
ward wears a bonnet ; she calls it one, and 
you might believe her, being a man. No; 
you don’t see bonnets in Deepweald, not 
even on me; but you shall. But then I 
must choose one; and when one has to 
take such a step as that, one can’t begin 
too soon to make up one’s mind. One 
may never have such a responsibility 
again.” 

Mrs. Gaveston had no sense of humour, 
and spoke in all gravity; the curate had 
less than none, and Celia less than less 
than none, if such a depth may be. Neither 
could deny that Bessy’s views of duty 
were as orthodox as they were profound. 
But, nevertheless, that long, unbroken 
vista of bonnet-shops did not look to the 
curate’s mind very much like a holiday, 
and he sighed. 

“T think, my dear, I'll leave it to you. 
There are one or two men I must look up, 
you know.” 

Bessy had better than humour; she had 
good-humour. “ You don’t care to come ?P 
I daresay Celia and I will manage very 
well by ourselves. Come in.” 

A lady to see Miss March; announced 
by her card as “ Ilma Krasinski.” 


Instantly Bessy Gaveston knew that, 
without even having gone so far as Regent 
Street, she had seen her ideal—a head- 
gear of white lace and ostrich plumes, 
calculated to turn the heads and inflame 
the hearts of all Deepweald. It was long 
before her eyes travelled so lowas the eye- 
brows of Mademoiselle Krasinski. Lady 


Quorne herself would not have worn a 
more sweetly exquisite bonnet, she was 
sure. But the curate’s eyes started lower ; 
and they were not particularly pleased 
with Celia’s friend. She recalled the sow- 
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ing of somewhat wilder oats than he cared 
to remember, felt that Lady Quorne was 
right in thinking a chaperon needful for 
Celia, and not best pleased that his own 
wife should be selected for the office of 
chaperon. Ilma, in company with Clari, 
was eclipsed ; in such company as the pre- 
sent, she was somebody to be looked at; 
and Reginald trusted that, if his wife did 
spend her day in the milliner’s quarter, the 
foreign lady would not be of the party. 

“Dearest Friulein!” gushed Ilma, in 
the German dialect of cosmopolitan Lin- 
denheim, which somehow made Celia’s 
heart feel warm ; “how glad I am to find 
you already. You see my little note has 
not been long before me. Monsieur speaks 
German? Nor Madame? No? All the 
better; we can talk about—everything. 
Ah, one must be careful how one talks in 
these times. But never mind. I am so 
glad to see you again; and so proud.” 

Nothing bewilders the humble-minded 
like flattery, nor had Celia as yet drank 
that wine very deeply. Her recollection 
of Ilma was not very intense; it was not 
as if her old friend Lotte had turned up 
again in her life, and had hurried to fuss 
over her, and laugh her through her coming 
troubles. But no doubt she had under- 
estimated the comradeship of Lindenheim. 
No doubt all the brothers and sisters of 
that family were honestly as proud of 
one another as she supposed born brothers 
and sisters to be, for she rated family 
affection as highly as a beggar rates gold. 
She let Ilma kiss her on both cheeks won- 
deringly, but willingly, and was grateful 
even. 

“So you are a real star!” Ilma went 
on, without waiting. 

“Not yet,” said Celia, between a smile 
and a sigh. 

“But you are—that is to say, you will 
be. I always knew it, from the first 
minute I heard you. I have been won- 
dering where you were all these years, 
but of course it takes time to get known. 
Everybody has not Clari’s luck. You 
know her, by-the-way, don’t you?” 

“T have met her; and I have heard 
her.” 

“Yes. Well, you needn’t be much afraid 
of her. She isn’t what she was—she has 
already been hissed in Naples, and that 
shows the way of the wind. It is quite 
time we began to hear of somebody else 
than always Clari—Clari—Clari.” 

“ She is the greatest singer in the world,” 











judgment jealously. ‘And she always 
will be. I shall never forget as long as I 
live what she made me feel. I am not 
afraid of her. You might as well tell a 
piping bullfinch to be afraid of a night- 
ingale.” 

There was more truth than she guessed 
in her comparison between her own modest 
voice, forced by art to be something that 
otherwise it would never have been, and 
that of her great rival, whom all the 
empire of art had not sufficed to crush out 
of its own full nature. But Ilma stared 
and wondered a little, while Bessy, with 
eyes still fixed upon the bonnet, tried to 
remember the German-Ollendorff for “ Will 
you take a cup of tea?” and could get no 
farther than, “1 have the good shoe of 
the ugly man.” Mademoiselle Krasinski 
had been for years in the art, as singers 
call their trade, but never had it happened 
to her to hear a rival praise a rival before 
—behind her back, that is to say. Celia 
was more cunning than she had given 
her credit for then, after all, or else a 
greater fool. 

“Stuff!” she said. “I know better. 
Clari is getting old, and knows it, and that 
puts her into a rage. She is as jealous 
and as envious “i 

“Not of me, I’m sure.” 

“Yes—of you.” 

“Oh, don’t say that, Ima! But it is 
impossible—it is absurd. Why she has 
heard me herself—she must know that I 
should never come within a thousand miles 
of her, if I sang for ever and ever.” 

“Aren’t you glad to hear you have 
made a woman like Clari jealous already ? 
I know I should be—but luck doesn’t 
come my way. I don’t know why; I 
wasn’t the worst at Lindenheim. But 
this is an envious world. One wants a 
great deal of luck to find justice any- 
where.” 

“No—you would not be glad. Oh dear 
—I think everything is just hateful. It 
would be horrible to fail—now, but can’t 
one just do what one must without that 
besides ? Ilma, if I thought it was true 
that I could hurt an artist like Clari, and 
if it was not for the Cleopatra, I should 
just creep out of her way, and be glad to— 
anywhere.” 

No; Celia was not cunning; it was 
painfully obvious that she was a fool. 
Ilma had made her experiment upon the 
quality of her friend’s brains, and now 
knew how to deal with her. 

“You are lucky to have got into 








said Celia, repeating her father’s scornful 
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Prosper’s hands; he made Clari, you 
know. Really and honestly, she would 
have found no market without Prosper. 
He is the cleverest man in Europe, and he 
never showed himself so clever as when he 
dropped Clari and took up you. Yes, he 
knows what he is about, you may be sure. 
You see, he made Clari such a star at last 
that he had to give her her own terms— 
and that could never pay, for she thinks 
herself a second Malibran. He would 
have been willing enough to marry her, 
because then he would have got her for 
nothing, and made it her interest to play 
into his hands—but he never could get 
her to see that, so he made her quarrel 
with him and so got rid of her. They say 
the quarrel was about eating oysters—but 
I know better. So you see what Clari’s 
feelings about you must be. What is your 
scrittura ? Of course you need not tell me 
if you don’t mind; but a poor comprimaria 
likes to know such things.” 

“Three hundred pounds for the season,” 
said Celia. 

“Mon Dieu! 
No more?” 

“ That is all.” 

“Tt is ridiculous—it is absurd—it is a 
humiliation. Why Clari would give you 
twice that if you got a doctor’s certificate 
on the first night of your Cleopatra—three 
times, for anything I know. She is very 
rich—she does not sing for twelve hundred 
francs a song, even—not to speak of a 
season. The thing was done once in 
Prague, when Ranuzzaccia——”’ 

“A doctor’s certificate?” asked Celia, 
puzzled. 

“That you have a cold, or a fever, or 
are indisposed—don’t you know? You 
go to a physician who is your friend, and 
have his opinion sent round the theatre. 
That is all.” 

“You mean,” asked Celia, “that Clari 
would pay me not to sing in the Cleo- 
patra?” 

Ilma smiled with sweet scorn. ‘“ No,” 
she said. ‘I mean that Clari, out of her 
kind heart, would not let you lose by your 
illness—nothing more. That is natural—is 
it not ? Indeed, she as much as told me.so.” 

“No!” said Celia. “She could not— 
she is the greatest artist in the world!” 

Ilma smiled again—a little more scorn- 
fully, a little less sweetly. ‘‘ What has 
that to do with it? I suppose she knows 
her business best, and if she is right to be 
afraid. Why it would be nothing to what 
is done every day.” 


Twelve hundred francs! 





Celia sighed deeply. It is a bitter 
moment, perhaps, just while it lasts—for 
it is soon forgotten—the bitterest in life, 
when the faith of a novice in the loftiness 
and purity of his chosen calling is first 
met by such realities as these. She did 
not love the faith to which her father had 
vowed her. But her dislike was founded 
on reverence and humility—not on hatred 
for it, and far less on scorn. She honoured 
Clari as a great artist; she trusted Ilma— 
aus Lindenheim. Such an offer surely 
could not be serious. She would have 
been saved from disillusion by setting it 
down as a very poor joke, if she had been 
in the habit of living with people who ever 
jested. But, even then, the jest would have 
seemed profane as well as poor. 

It was no breach of good manners to 
retire from pretending to take part in a 
conversation carried on in an unknown 
tongue; so the curate had for some 
minutes past fallen back upon his news- 
paper, while waiting for the call to be 
over, and Bessy upon a letter to her 
mother, relieved and inspired by studious 
glances at the white lace and ostrich 
feathers. 

“And of course you know your own 
business best too,” said Ilma. ‘“‘ Money 
may not be as much to you as it is to me. 
You have started at the top of the ladder; 
you have not had to learn the tricks of it, 
like those who have to climb. All the 
same, I would not take a paltry twelve 
hundred franes, if I had to starve sooner; 
and anyway I should let Prosper know 
that he was not the highest bidder. You 
may be sure he is expecting you to threaten 
a strike at the eleventh hour, or he would 
not have cheated you beforehand.” 

“T.hope Prosper knows he can trust 
me,” said Celia, coldly. 

“T think he knows you are a fool,” 
thought [lma, beginning to be angry. It 
might not, after all, prove quite so easy 
as she had fancied a moment ago to deal 
with a fool who was such a fool as not to 
understand that twice twelve is twenty- 
four. “™ Tho fact is,” she said, “ I am not 
older than you, but I have twice as much 
knowledge of the world. And I don’t 
want to see an old friend ruin herself at 
the beginning of her career. I am behind 
the scenes; and I tell you frankly—for I 
know it—that you have made an enemy.” 
“If money won’t move her,” she thought, 
“perhaps fear wiil.” 

* An enemy ?—I ?—who?P” 

* Clari.” 
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Celia did need a protector; but of 
another sort than John March or Bessy 
Gaveston. The very word “enemy” 
made her turn cold; what had she to do 
with enemies—she, whose one purpose in 
life was to sing through an opera, for duty’s 
sake, without breaking down, and had 
never sought to injure a living soul ? 
She had none of the spirit that makes 
“enemy ” rhyme with “ victory ” in stouter 
hearts and keener minds. 

“Tima,” she said eagerly, “if it was for 
me to choose, I would no more sing in 
this opera than I would try to be the 
queen.” 

“Yes; it is dangerous to make enemies; 
and Clari! You don’t know her; I do. 
She will stop at nothing. If she chooses 
to crush you under her foot, she will buy 
up every critic and every newspaper in 
London ; she will ruin your reputation ; 
Mon Dieu, she will poison you if nothing 
else will do. She is the sort of woman 
who would send you a bouquet just before 
you went on the stage; you would smell 
it, and go mad, or die, or lose your voice 
for ever. It is all true—she has done 
such things. If you were a mere stranger, 
it would be my duty to warn you. Clari 
won’t last long now, it is true; and she 


knows it, and you my depend upon it that 


she means to die hard. I should not like 
to be her last rival, Celia; I should not 
like to have Clari’s last stab before she 
dies.” 

There was a touch of melodrama in her 
manner, a stage artifice caught perhaps 
from Clari herself in one of her coffee- 
tragedies, that impressed Celia far more 
than her words. To see this girl in the 
fine feathers sitting calmly and talking 
of madness and murder as if they were 
every day realities, was not likely to keep 
Celia’s courage in at her fingers’ ends. It 
was no scene out of a French comedy to 
her. 

“Very well,” she said at last. “Then—” 
and her brows drew together like her 
father’s while her lips trembled—signs 
that Ilma misread as thoroughly as only 
a very clever woman can misread the 
symptoms of a very foolish one. 

“Then you will not set yourself, with 
that swindler, Prosper, against Clari? 
Well, you are wise. Whatever Clari may 
be, she ought not to be at the mercy of 
this wretched intrigue; for it is nothing 
more. You are wise, and you are right, 
too; and you will lose nothing, and have 
everything to gain.” 





“You mean that Clari would do all 
you say?” 

“And more.” 

“She must do it, then.” 

“ Are you mad, Celia?” 

“TI don’t know, and I don’t care. I only 
know that I must go through with the 
Cleopatra, and I will. I’m sorry for Clari 
to be my enemy,” she said, with a half 
smile. “But I'll take care not to smell a 
single flower till the season’s gone, and 
there are no more left to smell—out of 
Deepweald and Lindenheim.” 

“There are other ways than poisoned 
flowers,” said Ilma, sharply, and well-nigh 
showing her hand. “Do you know that 
Clari is a Jewess from the Roman Ghetto ? 
I do, and that they have secrets there from 
which the saints guard us,” and she made 
a little gesture that might be meant for 
the sign of the cross, or might be meant 
for some heathen guard against witchcraft, 
or both together; for she was beginning 
to half believe in her own honesty. “ And 
all this for an imposture—a sham! Do 
you know what you are doing, Celia?” 

“T am going to sing Cleopatra,” said 
Celia, doggedly. 

“Ah, it is lucky indeed that I called! 
My poor friend, I see it all. You think 
you are going to do something very fine 
indeed—to sing Clari off the boards—and 
it does look well. But you shall not leap 
off a precipice without having your eyes 
open; you shall not sell yourself to a 
fraud—and for twelve hundred francs. 
Pah!” 

“A fraud! What frand?” 

“Your innocence is just enough to drive 
one wild. One would think you had never 
been behind the scenes in all your days. 
I suppose you remember Herr Walter— 
Walter Gordon—at Lindenheim ?” 

Celia’s lips had long ceased trembling ; 
but she seemed to have forgotten her old 
trick of blushing, and her brows did not 
unfrown. “ Yes,” she said shortly, feeling 
as if the land were floating farther and 
farther away, and as if she were left alone 
upon strange waters in the midst of a 
storm. 

“‘ He has been in Italy,” said Ilma. “ Do 
you ever see him? Have you seen him 
since he has been home ?” 

“No.” 

“T have seen him,” Ilma threw in, with 
a little jealous triamph for the sake of old 
times. ‘‘I gathered that he saw you before 
he left England. Is that so?” 

“Once.” 
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‘Of course you have heard from him?” 
Ilma was reading her like a book now. 

“No.” 

“You have not guessed why?” 

of a 

“‘ Ah, then I can tell you, if you care to 
know. Do you care?” 

“No!” 

“Then I will tell you, because you ought 
to care. He is a friend of Clari—a very 
great friend. Something more than a 
friend, some people would say. Everybody 
won’t say it was mere accident for a young 
man and an opera-singer like Clari to 
meet at a little country-inn last summer, 
before going on—not together—to my 
Lady Quorne’s next day. Such stories 
will get about, you know; and this 
one happens to be true. And it is true, 
too, that they came back to England in 
company—in the same packet. And we 
knew pretty well what Walter Gordon was 
at Lindenheim. And so, being a friend of 
Clari’s, he set to work, and found out that 
the Cleopatra was no more composed by 
the man who calls himself Walter Gordon 
thanIam. There!” 

Reginald Gaveston started round from 
his newspaper; Bessy from her letter. 
And no wonder; for both thought they 
knew Celia March as well as St. Anselm’s 
spire. For the first time in her life Celia 
was in a passion; for the first time in her 
life Celia had found her tongue. 

“T know nothing—I care to know 
nothing. I don’t care to know why you 
have come to me. You have tried to bribe 
me, and frighten me, and to threaten 
me—and all to make me false to the only 
thing that I was made to live for. I 
suppose you will see Clari in less than 
another hour. Tell her, from me, that she 
may stab me through the heart if she 
likes, but that I will sing the Cleopatra 
while I have a note left in me. Yes, I 
will—now !—with all my heart and soul. 
I know what my father meant now, when 
he chose to set us two together against all 
the world—himself and me, all alone. He 
may trust me now, you shall see. And 
tell her that I know what I am doing, and 
that if she thinks me her enemy, I am her 
enemy, and the enemy of all her world 
and all her ways. I may not be much, 
but I am a stone in my father’s hand, and 
he knows best how to use me; he knows all 
things best, and Heaven forgive me for 


thinking —for feeling; and tell Herr 
Walter——~” 

Her eyes lost no light and her cheeks 
no flame; but her words came to a sudden 
end. 

“Yes—I will tell! Bon jour, made- 
moiselle,” said Ima, with a long curtsy 
that swept her out of the room. She had 
lost her own temper; and was wise enough 
to know that ill-temper is no match for 
open rage. 

“Good gracious! What is the matter?” 
asked Mrs. Gaveston. 

“‘ Nothing,” said Celia. “I have been 
learning the ways of my trade; and some- 
thing about friendship—that is all.” 

“ Didn’t she say something about Walter 
Gordon? He isn’t in Ollendorff—but I 
thought I caught the name? Why, how 
you tremble! Who is Mademoiselle 
Krasinski ? ” 

“‘ Bessy—please, pray leave me alone. 
I’m not fit to go out with you to-day. I 
must stay at home.” 

“Did you ask Mademoiselle Krasinski 
where she got her bonnet? Well, never 
mind. I shall remember it very well. But 
—if you really won’t go out—and if you 
really don’t want me—I won’t lose the 
day. There, Reginald, you’ve pulled that 
whisker quite long enough, and the 
brougham’s been ready these five minutes. 
Celia,” she asked timidly, anxious to 
escape from the storm, but not feeling 
sure that she was doing her duty as a 
chaperon, “can I get you anything when 
I’m out or before I go?” 

“ Yes,” said Celia. “It’s on the piano, 
there, just behind you. Please give me 
the score.” 

It might have been her father himself 
speaking through her in the familiar 
words that at last she had made her own. 
She knew her part but too well; but, 
closing her ears and eyes against all but 
the notes and an imaginary orchestra, and 
her brain against thought, and her heart 
against all else, she studied as if she had 
never seen it before. The old dull weary 
sense of duty over-knew it; the new spirit 
had to learn it all over again. 

In one word, she was fey—that mood 
when the dumb speak, the patient storm, 
the timid grow bold, the meek grow proud, 
and when all, leaving their true selves far 
| behind them, rush forward to meet the end 
half way. 
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EXTRACTS from REPORT of the DIRECTORS, 


Tue Drrectors are gratified in reporting that the past 
year has been one of great progress and prosperity for 
the Provipent Lire OFrice. 

The New Business considerably exceeds the amount 
transacted in any’ previous year in the history of the 
Office. The number of Policies issued was 1,147, 
assuring £576,238, producing New Premiums amount- 
ing to £20,929. 

' The Crars for the year were £205,554, making 
the total for the Quinquennium £840,872. 

The Investep CapiTaL amounts to £2,019,251, and 
the average Interest realised during the year was £4 8s. 











per cent. [ovER. 











NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. PRINTERS, 69 & 70, DEAN ST., SOHO, 




















The termination’ of the year 1877 completes another 
Quinquennium or Bonus Period, and the Directors are 
able to report that the results for the past five years are 
eminently satisfactory. A complete valuation has been 
made by Mr. CuHarves Stevens, the Actuary and Secretary 
of the Office, of the liabilities under Policies of Assurance, 
upon the same tables of mortality and the same rate of 
interest (3 per cent.) as were adopted at the previous inves- 
tigation in 1873. The result is a SurpLus Prorit on the 
accounts of £486,560 2s. A moiety of this sum will, 
according to the terms of the deed of constitution, be 
reserved till the next investigation to be made five years 
hence, and the other half will be apportioned as follows, 
viz. :—£209,941 1s. to the Policyholders and £8,339 
to the Shareholders. 

The Directors determined on the present occasion to 
have an independent valuation made of the liabilities of 
the Office under the Institute of Actuaries’ H. M. Table, 
and for this purpose engaged the services of Mr. Spracue, 
the eminent Actuary, to make such valuation. It is 
intended to include the results in the Returns to be made 
to the Board of Trade as an additional or supplementary 
valuation. 

The Drrectors enter upon another Ouinquennial 
Period with every indication of continued prosperity and 
success. The Branch Managers in the large towns, and 
the Agents generally throughout the country, are dis- 
playing increased energy in extending the business of 
the Provipent; while the public at large are evidently 
becoming alive to the great advantages to be derived from 
assuring in Life Offices which, by the test of time and 
experience, have yielded substantial results to their 


Members. 


VILLIAM C. JUDD, Chairman. 
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NEW wy LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 


(THE COMPANY'S BUILDINGS, NEW YORK.) 


Conducted under the Official Supervision of the Insurance Department of the Govern- 
ment of the State of New York, Reports deposited annually with the Board of Trade in 
Great Britain, in accordance with “The Life Assurance Companies Act, 1870." 


TRUSTEES FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


(With whom have been deposited 250,000 Dollars in United States Bonds, equal to over 
£50,000, for the protection of the Policy Holders.) 


Tue Richt Hon. HUGH C. E. CHILDERS, M.P., 17, Princes 
Gardens, S.W. 

FREDERICK FRANCIS, Esq., 36, Courtfield Gardens, South 
Kensington, S.W., Director London and County Bank. 

A. H. PHILLPOTTS, Esg., Carshalton, Surrey, Director Bank of 
British North America. 


LIFE ASSURANCE ONLY. PURELY MUTUAL, 
All Profits annually to Policy Holders. 


STATEMENT for Year ‘Patil eveanehasttt 1877:— 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS... ... ... -- $6,968,911 
SURPLUS over all Liabilities and Reserve 

Fund, according to ee anes by the 

Government ... ee 361,266,357 
INCOME FOR YEAR.. coe tee cee cee cee AE SINST 


BRANCH OFFICE FOR GREAT BRITAIN (Established 1870 ):— 
76 & 77, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. FISHER SMITH, Manager for Great Britain and Ireland. 
From whom Prospectus, containing full information, can be obtained. 





























C. & E. Layton, Printers, 150, Fleet Street, ¥.C. 

















TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES 


OFFER SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 

Combining an INSURANCE, an INVESTMENT, and an ANNUITY. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE ESTIMATES :— 

WHOLE LIFE—15-Year Tontine Policy. , 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT—Tontine Policy. 


, 

EXAMPLE :—A person aged 40, by the Annual Pay EXAMPLE :—A person aged 40, by the Annual Pay- 
ment of £31. 6s. od., can secure for 15 years an | ment of £51. 155. Ms can secure for 20 years an | 
insurance of £1000, and then either insurance of £1000, and then 


| A Cash Payment of .. . $724 2 0} 
| An Annuity for Life of . 69 19 o | A Cash Payment of .. ... £2,650 15 0 


| Or a Paid-up Policy for . 1,500 o o! Or an Annuity for Life of 291 16 9 


RETURN PREMIUM ENDOWMENT POLICY. 

This is a plan that offers great inducements to Insurers. If the Assured is alive at the age of 65, the Company 
will pay to him :—xst. The full amount of Pohcy; and. The total amount of the Premiums he has paid to the Com- 
pany; 3rd. The entire amount of the bonus additions to the Policy. 

If the assured should die before attaining the age of 65, the Company will pay to his heirs the full amount of 
Policy, all the premiums that have been paid, and all the bonus additions to the Policy. For 

Policy 75,004, issued in England in 2870, age at issue 35, annual premium £8. Should party die in 
present year (1878), the Company would have to pay to his heirs 
rst.—-The amount of Poiicy vai ” £1, ° 
and.—Al\ the eight annual premiums paid - ° 
yrd.—The bonus additions to the Policy . 


Total we Pe! .- 2 
Lf he should live to the age of 6s, it is estimated that he will receive £6,226. 


ANNUITIES. 


This Company grants ANNUITIRS upon more favourable rates than English and Eu an Companies, the high 
rates of interest obtained by their investments in first-class American securities enabling them to do so. 


COMPARATIVE ANNUITY RATES. 
The following is a comparison of the Nxw York Company's Rates, and the average Rates of British 
Companies : 
AGks. 


CASH REQUIRED TO PurcHasK Annuity or £100, i canetquaneinaint aE 
50 60 


ee ——— a 2. a i-—< 4 
37 British Companies ©. .. .. .. Males ..| 1,90618 0 1,058 4 0 
24 Do. do. - <n ee -- Females.., 1,50018 0 1,837 15 0 
NEW YORK COMPANY .. ..... ot 1,165 10 0 «7 0 0 


Females 


avs ANNUITIBS PAID TO FEMALES SAME AS MALBS. 


ADVANTAGES 


Offered by the New York Life Insurance Company. 


—It is a mutual Company. There are no Shareholders. Profits are divided annually among the 
| Policy “Holders only. 
| and.—Bonuses can be used to reduce the second and following years’ premiums, or to increase the 
amount of Policy. 

yrd.—-Bonuses are darger and Rates on the average /ower than British Companies, owing to the higher 
rates of interest obtained on first-class investments in America. 

4th.--Security is guaranteed by the stringent laws of New York, which restrict Investments, fix a 
| positive standard of solvency, and require a rigid annual examination to be made by the Government 
Insurance Department. 

sth.—-STapiLity. The accumulated funds, Dec. 31st, 1877, were £6,968,911 comaaly invested. The 
| annual income is over £1,529,000, and the surplus over reserve and all liabilities £1,266,357. 

éth.—-Policies are non-forfeitable after two or three annual payments, according to class. 

7th.—Suicipr, being considered an evidence of insanity, does not cause a forfeiture of Policies. 

8th.—Policies in favour of wife or children are by law ected from d ds of creditors. 

gth.—The Tontine Policies of this Company combine Life Insurance with an Investment or an Annuity, 
at the ordinary premium rates. 

roth.—Annuities are granted at rates averaging 20 per cent. higher than those of British Companies. 
The rates for females are the same as for males. 

t1th.—Liberality in payment of claims. The records of the Company show many acknowledgments of its 
liberality and fairness in the pa t of claims. There are no Shareholders, and consequently no interests 
adverse to those of the Policy Holders. 

teth.—Claims are payable in London in sterling, and all disputed claims fin case any should arise) 
in Great Britain are to be decided by British Courts. 
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a THE CORPORATION OF THE 


\DCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
— - eee 
SHORT STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES. 
HIS SOCIETY differs in its principles from any other Office. 
INSTEAD of charging rates admittedly higher than are necessary, and 
nfterwards returning the excess, or a portion of it, in the shape of Periodical 
onuses, it gives from the first as large an Assurance as the Premiums will 
vith safety bear—reserving the Whole Surplus for those who live long enough 


o secure the Common Fund from loss. 

A Policy for £1200 to £1250 may thus in most cases be had for the Premium usually 
charged for £1000 only; while, by reserving the surplus, large additions may be 
expected on the Policies of those who live to participate. In a few eases, Policies 
sharing at the whole four divisions have already been doubled. 

ITS TERMS are thus well calculated to meet the requirements of intending 
Assurers. They are specially adapted to the case of Provisions in Family Settle- 
ments, or otherwise, where it is of importance to secure, for the smallest pre- 
sent outlay, a competent provision, of definite amount, in the case of early death. 


THE 40TH ANNUAL REPORT 
submitted to the GENERAL MEETING held at Edinburgh on 27th March 
1878, stated that the Directors had “satisfaction in reporting the 
“ continuance of prosperity in every department of the business.” 

The New ASSURANCES were 1891, for £1,081,812:17s., with 
£35,276 of New Premiums, of which £4684 by single payment. 

The PREMIUMS received in the year (deducting Re-assurances) were 
£330,045, and the Total Receipts, including interest, £462,835. The 
Death Claims in the year were £159,423, including £13,413 of Bonus 
Additions. The subsisting Assurances were £12,070,636. 

The ratio of Expenditure continues unusually low, being 11 per cent on the Net 
Premiums received in the year, or 8 per cent on the Gross Income, The actual Expenses 
are greatly under those of any other Institution doing a like amount of New Business, 

The REALISED FuND was at the close of the year £3,101,898:19: 6, 
having increased in the year by £225,807: 6s. 


Copies of the Report, with PRocEEDINGS at the GENERAL Meetine and full 
SraTEMENT OF PRINCIPLES, may now be had, 
EpinsurcH, April 1878. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 








LONDON OFFICE-18 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


BIRMINGHAM-—38 Bennett’s Hill. 


GLASGOW-67 St. Vincent Strect. 








BELFAST—22 Waring Street. 











For Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 


Scottish Provident Institution. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS, BY DIFFERENT MODES OF PAYMEN 
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ANNUAL PREMIUM LIMITED TO Age 
Single next 

Twenty-one Fourteen Seven Payment. —_— 
Payments. Payments. Payments. a 
£210 6 £3 411 £510 0 £33 0 1 21 
211 0 8 5 9 511 0 33 5 16 22 
211 6 3 6 5 §12 1 33 11 2 23 
212 1 38 611 613 1 33 16 5 24 
212 6 3 7 8 514 0 34 2 0 25 
213 0 3 710 5 14 ll 34 8 2 26 
213 6 3 8 7 5 15 1% 3416 1 27 
214 1 3 9 5 517 1 35 4 9 28 
214 8 310 38 518 6 385 14 1 29 
2154 | 811 2/601 36 4 0 || *30 
216 2 312 1 6 110 36 14 6 31 
217 1 313 2 6 3 8 37 5 5& 32 
218 0 314 4 6 5 8 3717 2 33 
219 0 315 7 679 38 9 7 34 
3 0 2 3 16 11 610 0 39 2 9 35 
8 1 5 318 4 612 5 39 16 11 36 
3 2 9 3 19 11 615 0 4012 4 37 
3 4 3 417 617 9 41 8 7 38 
8 5 9 43 4 7, *@ ¥ 42 5 4 39 
8 7 5 45 2 a 43 210 t40 
8 9 2 47 2 7, ¢s 44 011 41 
311 1 49 3 7 911 4419 9 42 
313 1 411 5 713 3 4519 3 43 
315 3 413 10 716 9 4619 7 ad 
317 6 416 4 8 0 7 48 0 8 45 
4 0 0 419 1 8 4 6 49 2 8 46 
42 8 e- 2.3 8 8 8 50 5 8 47 
465 8 5 5 4 813 2 61 9 7 48 
48 9 5 8 9 8 17 11 6214 1 49 
412 1 5612 4 9 210 53 19 3 50 
415 5 516 1 7 55 4 5 51 
418 10 5 19 11 913 1 56 9 0 52 
§ 2 5 6 311 918 3 §7 12 11 53 
5 6 3 6 8 0 10 3 5 58 17 2 54 
510 2 612 1 10 8 6 60 0 8 55 
spiaite 614 9 10 13 7 61 3 8 56 
saeabaiig 618 8 1018 8 62 6 5 57 
ati 729 11 310 63 9 4 58 
amines 77 8 11 9 0 64 12 11 59 
712 0 1114 8 65 16 9 60 




















[These Rates are about as low as the usual non-participating Rates of other Offices, 


which are expected to yield a surplus and whose sufficiency is guaranteed. | 


* EXAMPLE.—A person of 30 may thus secure £1000 at Death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20 : 15s, 
This Premium, if paid to any other of the Scottish Mutual Offices, would secure £800 only, instead of £1000. 


OR, if unwilling to burden himself with payments during his whole life, he may secure the same sum of 
£1000 by twenty-one yearly payments of £27 :13 : 4—being thus free of payment after age 50. 
+ At age 40 the Premium ceasing at age 60, is, for £1000, £33: 14:2, being about the same as most 
Offices require to be paid during the whole term of life. 












DUBLIN OF FICE—16 COLLEGE GREEN. 
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| BY ADOPTING 
| OUR 
| SYSTEM OF | 
| HIRE, | 
| With eptionas | 
Purchase, | 
| These cele- 
brated Sewing 
| Machines may 


| be obtained by 
| small 
} 
| 


PERIODICAL | 

PAYMENTS | 

The most Perfect, Simple, and Durable Machines known for all Classes of 
Work, from Muslin to Harness. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS 
RECENTLY ADDED. 


PRICES— 


TREADLE MACHINES, from £5 10s. 
HAND MACHINES, from 4 GUINEAS. 


Every Machine manufactured by Wheeler & Wilson has the above Trade Mark affixed. 
PROSPECTUSES, ETC., SENT POST FREE. 


21, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 139, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Near the Mansion House.) 


Centra Depot: 73, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


BrancuEts—BIRMINGHAM, Stephenson-place ; BRISTOL, 50,Victoria-street ; PLYMOUTH, 187, Union-street ; EXETER, 
London-inn-square ; CARDIFF, 17, St. Mary-street ; NORWICH, 45, London-street; NOTTINGHAM, 16, Lister-gate ; 
SHEFFIELD, 126, Barker’s-pool; NEWCASTLE, West Grainger-street; MANCHESTER, 131, Market-street ; 
LEEDS, 41, Commercial-street ; YORK, 27, Coney-street ; BRADFORD, 57, Tyrrel-street ; BLACKBURN, 50, Church- 
street; EDINBURGH, 99, Princes-street; GLASGOW, 71, Union-street; DUBLIN, 1, St. Stephen’s-green ; 
BELFAST, 63, High-street ; TAUNTON, 2, High-street ; STROUD, 1, John-street ; DUDLEY, 175, High-street. 


PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


CALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, 2 BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies. 





Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet “ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 


-.¢.H. JONES 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London. 
(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
HAS OBTAINED HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
FOR HIS IMPROVED PAINLESS Metuop oF ADAPTING 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 


PAMPHLET FORWARDED GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL.—My px,r Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in 
the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that 
you have obtained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In 
—— of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 

. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
. 
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DR. ROOKEHS 





WHAT 
A Handy Guide to Domestic 


ANTI-LANCET. 


IS IT? 


Medicine. Every Household 


should possess a Copy. 








DE»: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. | DF: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 


All Invalids should read the Chapter on the Functions of 


All who wish to preserve health, and thus prolong life, 


Digestion, showing by what process food is converted into should read Dr. Rooxe’s Anti-Lancet, or Hanpy GUIDE TO 


blood—How blood sustains the whole system—How nervous 
power influences all the bodily organs to perf 


Domxzstic Mepicinz, which can be had gratis from any 


orm their | Chemist, or post free from Dr, Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 


allotted functions—Principles of life and death unfolded—| cerning this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan 


ain—Mental vision ampli- 


Dying seldom accompanied with 
y—Immortality of the 


fied prior to the death of the 
intelligent principle. 





DE»: ROOKE’S ANTI - LANCET. 


The Nervous, the Dyspeptic, or the Hypochondriac, should 
read the Chapter on the Origin of all Diseases from de- 
—— of nervous or vital power—How explained—Pro- 

ucing or exciting causes of nervous depression—Effects of 
the mind on the body—Effects of excessive joy—Anger— 
Grief and suspense—Sudden surprise and fright — Hard 
study—Hot relaxing fluids—Intemperance in eating and 
drinking—Spirituous liquors—Loss of blood—Impure air, 





D*: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


Read the Chapter on the Destructive Practice of Bleeding, 
illustrated by the cases of Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, 
Madame Malibran, Count Cavour, General “Stonewall” 
Jackson, and other public characters. 











Knowles, observed: “ Jt will be an incalculable boon to every 
person who can read and think.” 


D»*: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


A clergyman, writing to Dr. Rooke, under date July 5th, 
1874, speaking of the ‘‘ANTI-LANCET,” says: “Of its 
style and matter I can judge, for I have been an author on 
other themes for thirty years. None but a master-mind 
among men could have conceived or written your Introduc- 
tion. It is the most perfect delineation I ever read of the 
human frame, and the links between the material fabric and 
the spiritual unison of body and soul.” 


D*: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET, 
or, HANDY GUIDE TO DOMESTIC MEDICINE, can be 


had gratis of all Chemists, or post free from Dr. Rooke, 
Scarborough, England. 


DR ROOKE’s ANTI - LANCET. 


Ask your Chemist for a copy (gratis) of the last edition, 
containing 172 pages. 














CROSBYS 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH 


HUITXTR. 





OPIATES, NARCOTICS, and SQUILLS are too often invoked to give relief in COUGHS, COLDS, and all 


PULMONARY DISEASES. 


Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary relief at the expense of 


enfeebling the digestive organs, and thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the malady, modern science 
points to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S 


TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says :— 


“T have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and 
“invariably it subdned Cough, Pain, and Irritation 
*‘of the Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption; 


“and I can, with the greatest confidence, recom. 
“mend it as a most valuable adjunct to an other. 
“wise strengthening treatment for this disease,” 


This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 


strengthens the constitution. 


Hence it ia used with the most signal success in 


ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, INFLUENZA, CONSUMPTIVE NIGHT SWEATS, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, QUINSY, And all affections of the Throat and Chest. 





Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, and wholesale 


by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough, 


England. 


*,* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on ‘‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of 


which can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 











CHARLES DICKENS AND EVANS, CRYSTAL PALACE PRESS. 

















